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EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1762 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE — FREED FROM THE TAX OF COMMISSION 


The Returns to the Board of Trade in connexion with the Latest Valuation show— 


£1,468,032 
£1,235,827 


Being a Return in Cash of £84 for every £100 in Premiums received during the Valuation Period. 


OFFICES—Mansion House Street, London, E.C._ 


Total Premiums received from ist January 1880 to 3ist December 1889, . 
Cash Surplus divided on ist January 1890, ° P ; ; 
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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says: An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ Foods.’ 

















- Of 16,000 was mnie paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 


THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE MUTUAL “25 


Send for copy of the 

New Prospectus 

and read 
INVESTMENT 

The Company has returned to Policy Holders £63,469,822. Funds in hand exceed £30,600,000. N ) \ ’ ' QO ( 

In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,500,000. Annual Income exceeds £7,200,000. 


INSURANCE. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom ; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
___ EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 


advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 








LEGISLATION AGAINST IMPURE SOAPS. 





‘“ History repeats itself.” The Ephesians of old made considerable uproar at the first suggestion of the possibility of the dethronement of Diana, since their occupation 
of making images of the goddess would then have been gone. Last week, when Dr. George Brown in a lecture before the Balloon Society suggested the propriety of 
Legislation in the matter of soap manufacture, the leading soapmakers were furious for the self-same reason—their craft would be endangered. It is not nice reading, the 
long list of objectionable substances used as substitutes for pure fat in inferior soaps; and when Dr. Brown gave it as his experience that the lines upon which ‘‘ Vinolia’ 
Soap is manufactured should be the lines laid down by the authorities, the big manufacturers opposed the proposition to a man, and the motion was only carried by a 
majority of one. This was the best possible proof of their culpability, for no one innocent of the charge of adulteration could surely object to legal supervision. 
Personally, we are very pleased, for many months ago we drew attention to the special soap singled out by Dr. George Brown, and sang its praises pretty considerably.'— 
Court Circular, 27th Dec. 18go. 


VINOLIA SOAP, 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 














LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
_ —— 


CapiITaL SUBSCRIBED, : : : " . $2,000,000 © 





° 

Paip UP, and in course of beleg paid, ° ° 251,093 15 © 

RESERVE FunpD, in hand and in course of being received, 223,000 0 O 

UNCALLED CaPITAL, ‘ * ‘i - 1,748,906 5 © 
a of iia, 


Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampseE tu, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarp STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £s50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
# - for Three and Four Years. 
for Five Years. 
nen A paid half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, New SouTH Watgs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CAPITAL, . . . . « $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . .«. £800,000 
Paip-uP CAPITAL, - . £400,000] RESERVE Fund, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WitL1AM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of es :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2tos5 Years, 44% per ann 

iacesent: oad Half-yearly from date of oo. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


THE ENCLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 

Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 

St. Swituin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000O——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
{ Major-General F. Nepean Smit, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Directors U Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, ‘the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpecIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CU R RENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, : . £250,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROY AL CH ARTER. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

WILtraM CurisTIAN, Esq. Emie Levita, Esq. 
Sir H. S. Cunnincuam, K.C.LE. WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K. C.M.G. | RosBert STEWART, Esq. 

Joun Howarp GwyTHER, Esq. James WHITTALL, Esq. 
Manager—Joun Howarp GwyTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Caces Lewis. 

Secretary—WILL1AM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Inspector—THOMAS ForresT. 

















Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. | Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. | Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong. ! 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of E xchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East. 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, M ANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ° . . . - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ° » . ° . : 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 16,848 

A. BH CAMPBELL, Esq. ie Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EpINBuRGH. 








THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864. 


Authorised capital, £2,000,000; subscribed, £251,685 ; 
paid-up, £100,317; total capital, and 
reserve fund, £261,708. 


Head Office—QuEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—RovaL EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—Liverpoo. STREET, HOBART. 

London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. ASHLEY G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq. 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 

One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for E. dinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 





THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK es LIMITED. 


CapPiITAL SuBSCRIBED AND Patp-up, . ‘ £600, 000. 
With power to increase to £2,000,000. 
Head Offiice—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
West End Ofice—25 Cockxspur STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 
Dundee Ofice—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
Anprew Beatson BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER aT EDINBURGH ex officio. 
DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 or more years fixed, ats percent. per annum. 


»» 9 to 12 months, . . , » 44 ” ” 
” 6 to 8 99 . . . » 4 ” ” 
» 3tOS 5, 


3 ” ” 
EpinsurGH OFFIcE—23 “ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ; £505,000. 
Directors. 

GerorGe AULDJo JAmigEson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

GrorGE Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., E dinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. Crassig, Esq. : Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrikg, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. FRANCIS if MoncrEIFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DersEntTuRES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
ComPaANIEs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





({ERMAN EXHIBITION, 


Earl's Court, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
Honorary President. 

His Highness the DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 
Hon. President of the Committee in Germany. 
His Serene Highness PRINCE BLUCHER von WAHLSTATT. 
Director-General—JOHN R. WHITLEY, Eso. 


ERMAN EXHIBITION. 


The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England, 
including the painting loaned by H.M. The Queen, 
of the German Imperial Family. 

The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 
Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 


GERMAN EXHIBITION. 


By special permission of H.M. THe Emperor. 
The Band of the Hesse-Darmstadt Life Guards. 


By special permission of H.R.H. THE Prince REGENT OF BAVARIA. 
The Band of the 2nd Bavarian Infantry Regiment. 


The Arlberger Troupe of Tyroler Singers. 

Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelberg, Potsdam, Niiremberg, Munich, etc. 

Magnificent Illumination of the Gardens in the E vening by Pain & Sons. 

At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m., in the Arena, ‘GERMANIA,’ being a Life Picture of epi- 
sodes from the Military and Civil History of the German Empire, combining elaborate 
scenic effects with realistic incidents, from ancient times to the present day. 

For particulars concerning admissions, etc., see London Daily Papers. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA 


Will be ready at all Libraries early next week. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


New NoveLs AND STORIES AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery MacaLPiNe. 2 


vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


A HIDDEN FOE: A Story of Love and Mystery. 
3y G. A. Henty, Author of ‘ The Curse of Carne’s Hold,’ ‘The Plague Ship,’ 
etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, ats. 


WEDLOCK, AND ITS SKELETON KEY. 


Hore Hunt Ly. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: A Study of Society at 


Johannesburg. By Anna, CounTEss DE BREMoNT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE RICHEST MERCHANT IN ROTTERDAM. By 


A. N. Homer, Author of ‘ Red Ruin,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
‘The story is distinctly an interesting one, and is somewhat out of the ordinary 
run of fiction.’—Queen. 





sy Kate 





New Aobpitions TO Low’s 6s. STANDARD NOVELS. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! By WittiAM Brack, 
Author of ‘A Princess of Thule,’ ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ ‘In Far Lochaber,’ 


etc. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OUR PLEASANT VICES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘A supremely interesting and well-told tale of Australian life... . / A well- 
conceived story, and an intricate plot skilfully constructed and developed.’— 
Scotsman. 


JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: A Yarn of the Merchant 


Service. By Rosert Brown, Author of ‘ Jack’s Yarn,’ etc. New Edition, 
with Additional Matter, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 2s. ; cloth uniform, 2s. 6d. each. 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Biackmore. 

SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. Rippett. 

CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Biackmore. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Otiver WENDELL 


HOLMEs. 


HER GREAT IDEA, and other Stories. 


3y Mrs. 
WALFORD. 


THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS AND MRS. 


ALESHINE; and THE DUSANTES. By Frank R. Stockton, Author 


of ‘ Rudder Grange.’ 
SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. Croker. 

ADELA CATHCART. By Greorce Mac Donatp. 
CRIPPS THE CARRIER. By R. D. BLackmore. 
DRED. By Harrier BeecuerR Stowe. 

THE VASTY DEEP. By Srvuarr Cumpertanp. 
DAISIES AND BUTTERCUPS. By Mrs. Rippett. 
GUILD COURT. By Greorcr Mac Donatp. 


MARY ANERLEY. By R. D. Biacknore. 
** Tob 


3y MILNER MACMASTER. 





DDnene A /,; ) Porn 
€ followed by others. 


SEA STORIES BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In uniform crown 8vo volumes, half-leather, gilt top, 3s. 6d. each. 
AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. 
A SEA QUEEN. 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
THE LADY MAUD. 
THE WRECK OF THE ‘GROSVENOR.’ 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. 
MY WATCH BELOW. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. 
A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
LITTLE LOO. 


‘That richly-gifted chronicler of the great waters, Mr. W. Clark Russell, whose 
knowledge, imagination, and graphic power, each being excellent of its kind, unite 
in a marine style which has no modern parallel.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd. 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
And all Booksellers, 
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ROWLAND 'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


prevents and arrests baldness, strength- 
ens hair, and produces a luxuriant and 
glossy growth. It is by far the best 
Brilliantine for the hair, being not too 
greasy or too drying. Sold ‘also in a 
GOLDEN COLOUR specially for chil- 
dren. B »ttles—3s. 6d., 78., 10s, 6d. 


ROWLAND’ S 
ODONTO 


A non-gritty tooth powder: whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 
gives delightful fragrance to the breath. Ask Chemists for Rowland’s 
Articles, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 


CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 
Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 


CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to 300 guineas. 
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A. D. INNES & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. New Series. Price One Shilling. Edited by C. M. Yonce and C. R. 
COLERIDGE. The June Number contains a Portrait of Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE (Photogravure by GOuPIL, from a 
Photograph by A. BASSANO). 

CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMB ER include Serial Stories by the Author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori’ and C. M. Yonce; Papers on ‘THe Septuacint,’ by 
Rev. P. Litty ; on ‘CampinG OuT IN WALES, " by Miss A. Lownpgs; ‘THE GHosTt OF MEQUATLING,’ a South African Tale (Prize Competition Story); ‘A Day IN THE 


Docks’; ‘THE STORY OF THE WHITE VIOLETS,’ a Fairy Tale by BLANCHE OrAM; ‘ART 1N WHITECHAPEL,’ by ALICE WEBER, etc. etc. 
Vol. 1., January to June 1891, Now Ready, Price 7s. 





The Editors have the pleasure of announcing a still further Enlargement of THE PACKET. 


PROGRAMME for the Second Volume of the Series, commencing in July. 


In July: A Poem by DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. 
SERIAL STORIES.— TWILIGHT,’ by HELEN SHIPTON, To commence in July; conclude in December. ‘THAT STICK,’ by C. M. YONGE. Continued; to conclude in December. 
SHORT STORIES during the six months will include, among others, ‘AT THE FAIR,’ by KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. ‘COUSIN AMY,’ by Lucy C. LILLIE, The Story of the ‘SMITE- 
THEM-HIP-AND-THIGH,’ by the Hon. EVA KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN. 
WORK AND WORKERS.—riis Series of Papers on Employments for Women will be continued during alternate months, and will appear as follows: ‘PAID PHILANTHROPY,’ by 
MISS LONSDALE. ($¥xudy.) ‘MEDICAL WORK IN INDIA,’ by MRS. F. PENNY. (September.) ‘JOURNALISM,’ by Miss FANNY GREEN. (Novemder.) 

The following Articles have also been arranged for :—‘ UNPUBLISHED MARGINALIA,’ by SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by ERNEST COLERIDGE. ‘PHILO AND THE MYSTICAL 
SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION,’ by Rev. P. L1LLy. ‘AMONG THE MUMMIES,’ by Lady LAuRA RIDpING. ‘PALERMO,’ by Miss FREEMAN, ‘OTHELLO,’ by Miss C. O'BRIEN. 
‘SWARMS OF SUNS,’ by J. E.Gore. ‘R. BROWNING: AN INTRODUCTION.’ ‘DANTE AND BEATRICE,’ etc. etc. A i Series of Papers, with Questions and Prizes, on ‘SPENSER’S 
FAERIE QUEENE,’ by C.R. COLERIDGE. The Cameos from English History, and the Prize Competitions, Discussions, and Correspondence in the ‘CHINA CUPBOARD,’ will be continued. 


New and Artistically designed Cases for Binding the Volumes can be had, Price One Shilling each. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. Now ReEapy. BY E. N. LEIGH FRY. 
. SHREDS AND PATCHES. Illustrated. 5s 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ TIP-CAT.’ ‘The children are admirably drawn, sny that we have sven in fiction for a long time, 


PEN. New Edition, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. Altogether ‘* Shreds and Patches” is a 


* The author has a th rough kn¢ Will give ‘ore 














‘ The history of Sandy's « nar a n and the sufferings of the sisters is really pathetic. Mr. pleasure to many young re ler = iders.'-~Morscieew F 
Mangles, the caretaker, has a ce rta mic cae s which is refreshing. There is true pathos and nai” The prettily hoe a and ph leasant tly ‘Nustr nd Patches” will delight 
miuc h venuine character in “* Pen.” "— ~ Spe te . the children they are written for They re bright, und nat 1 relations of rims 

here is unforced fidelity to Nature in "the studies of the two little girls, Pen and Tre.'— occurrences. The talk is the talk of children, and the life child-life, which cannot often be saidjof 
Saturday Reviex these things in children’: ks.'—lcademy 
* The plot, the ugh slight, is effective, the pathos is genuine and rings true. Se. ‘The characters of ! n are tched with a pretty and natural saivete, and at times 
: * No sket« h that it would be possible to give of this dainty no welette with the m syllable their adventures become qu ng Is an excellent book, and as a Christmas gift should 
title “ Pen ” would give any idea of the fascination it possesses. A pleasanter story is sel ldom to have a popular season before it scottish Leader, 
be met with.'’—Scofsman. , : . : *A charming book for children, charmingly illustrated.’ —Paternoster Review. 

‘ A sweet little story told in a charming way. ‘ Pen,” the heroine, is a delightful mixture of 

childishness and wisdom.'—Church Review. BY FRANCIS M. PEARD 


Yo review of her writings can convey an adequate idea of the tender delicacy and the 


touching grace with which she draws her pictures. Worthy of praise as were her previous pro- MADEMOISELLE. Crown Svo. 3s . 6d. 


ductions, ) in the sh le under notice, finis x¢ ite."— 
juctions, progress may be observed in the rt tale under notice, hed and exquis ‘ine of the life ‘that 2 this agreeable writer has published, 
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NOTES 

In the House of Commons on Friday week, when the 
House had gone into committee on the Budget Bill, Mr. 
Henry Fowler objected strongly to proceeding with that 
measure until the Government should produce the Free 
Education Bill, and explain the conditions under which the 
£920,000 was to be granted. Mr.Goschen, after assuring the 
House that there had never been any intention to charge 
the cost of Free Education on the Consolidated Fund, ad- 
mitted the reasonableness of Mr. Fowler's complaint, and 
consented to progress being reported ; after which several 
votes were passed in Committee of Supply. On Monday 
Mr. Smith made a statement as to the course of public 
business. He still clung to the hope that Parliament 
would be prorogued by the end of July. Meantime the 
Free Education Bill would be introduced on Monday, while 
the Manipur debate would be taken after the report stage 
of the’ Purchase Bill. We fear Mr. Smith is rather san- 
guine if he expects to pass his other measures and to get 
the necessary money voted within the specified time. All 
we pray for is that the Scots Private Bill Procedure Bill be 
not once more sacrificed. The Behring’s Sea Seal Fishery 
Bill, which temporarily prohibits seal-fishing and provides 
compensation for the fishers, was then read a second time 
with a happy unanimity, and the Land Purchase Bill was 
advanced a little on its way. 


On Tuesday the House of Commons resumed the report 
stage of the Land Purchase Bill. Mr. Sexton moved an 
astounding and preposterous amendment in favour of 
giving evicted tenants a preference over actual tenants 
with regard to advances of money for the Purchase of 
holdings. Mr. Smith Barry made a humane and generous 
speech in which, while he could not support Mr. Sexton’s 
proposal in its present form, he declared himself to be 
unwilling to shut the door on misguided men, and ex- 
pressed a hope that something might be done for unfor- 
tunates who had been bullied or cajoled out of their farms. 
The victorious can afford to be magnanimous; and Mr. 
Smith-Barry has just pulverised the ‘ Plan’ at Tipperary. 
Mr. T. W. Russell said he had never seen so pathetic a 
spectacle as that of Mr. Sexton coming forward to plead 
earnestly for a cessation of the land-war; and he, too, 
hinted that he wished he could vote for the amendment. 
Mr. Balfour, however, took a very firm attitude on the 
point. With his wonted acuteness, he showed that the idea 
of giving an ex-tenant the advantage over a tenant could 
not for a moment be entertained by the Government. 
Such a scheme would stir up discontent and strife anew ; 
and would throw a slur upon a class of men that de- 
serves well of the community, and whom, he might have 
added, it would have been but too much in accordance 
with tradition and practice to betray. Mr. Sexton was 
beaten by 112 to 47. On Thursday in the Commons 
Mr. Smith said he thought it impossible that such an in- 
tolerable abuse of the liberty of entrance to this country 
as the rumoured invasion of Jews could be contemplated. 


The Behring’s Sea Fishery Bill having been read a third 
time, the Irish Land Purchase Bill once more came under 
consideration. A new clause by Mr. T. W. Russell provid- 
ing for the purchase of farms by evicted tenants was 
adopted after some discussion, and the debate was there- 
after adjourned. 





Speakinc at the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Liberal Unionist Association on Wednesday, Mr. Balfour 
referred in strong—but not too strong—terms of con- 
demnation to the conduct of the English Nonconformists, 
whom he described as giving themselves great airs as if 
they were the sole protectors of liberty and of law in this 
country, and nevertheless betraying their brethren in 
Ireland with a light heart to suit the exigencies of party 
politics in England. Proceeding to discuss the improved 
condition of Ireland, the Chief Secretary declared that 
he saw no reason why the whole of Ireland with the 
exception of one county and a few baronies might not 
be relieved from the operation of those clauses of the 
Crimes Act which the Gladstonians object to most. 
He promised to review the history of his administration 
in Ireland upon some future occasion, and in the mean- 
time contented himself with drawing this inference from 
the events of the past five years, that Ireland has most 
need of Imperial laws—(for the area of a merely local 
government must be large enough to prevent local feuds, 
and local jealousies)—and of Imperial credit to develop 
her resources. It was idle to suppose that the British 





Parliament would ever hand over its credit to an Irish 
Parliament. 





Ir, therefore, Mr. Balfour went on to say, an extension 
of the Land Purchase scheme became desirable, it could 
never be accomplished by a Home Rule Parliament ; for 
the British Legislature would have washed its hands of 
all Irish affairs. Mr. Balfour concluded with some preg- 
nant and valuable remarks on domestic matters. He 
foresaw two dangers as likely to arise from our—the only 
possible—system of government. One was the abuse 
of party. Men desired not only the attainment of 
their party's ends but its actual material success. Unless, 
therefore, there were a tacit understanding that some 
questions were to be outside party politics, party would 
be the ruin of the Empire ; and it was precisely that 
understanding which the Gladstonians violated when they 
took up Home Rule. The other danger was more immi- 
nent in rural as the first in urban constituencies. The 
new electors are the natural prey of the agitator: they 
are open to every bribe, and credulous of every promise. 
Some day he hoped to confront the Gladstonians with 
their pledges and bring them to book. He singled out 
for special reprobation their attack on the Poor Law— 
‘the greatest triumph of the first decade of the reformed 
Parliament ’—and their language with regard to taxation. 





3 OURNEMOUTH.— RoyaL BATH Hore..’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Cliff, Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds 5 acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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He could wish for nothing better than to see their acces- 
sion to office and their endeavours to put their principles 
into practice. But for this: that the victims of their ex- 
periments would be the Irish loyalists. 





Mr. Havpane’s speech at Cambridge on Saturday 
afforded an apt illustration of the importance which the 
Gladstonians attach to Home Rule. Of course he de- 
clared that the green flag was as firmly nailed to the mast 
as ever; but to compare Mr. Gladstone to the ‘high man’ 
who, ‘aiming at a million, misses a unit, was to give 
a clue to the recesses of the speaker's mind which his 
subsequent avowal of a preference for damnation with 
the ‘high man’ to salvation with Mr. Goschen availed 
not to destroy. For the rest, Mr. Haldane’s was a not 
uninteresting discourse on abstract rather than on con- 
crete politics. It would be wrong, he submitted, to look 
to the House of Commons for ideals: they would be 
out of place as much as in a family solicitors head. But 
there was a certain political idealism in the country which 
must be reckoned withal. The election of ’85 had marked 
the birth of ‘collectivism’ (a hideous piece of politico- 
philosophic slang). Legislation in favour of any body of 
individuals fexcited no interest. The well-being of the 
whole community was the sole consideration. Thus, the 
old land-reformers’ programme with leasehold enfranchise- 
ment and so forth had gone by the board : to be replaced 
by nationalisation. Mr. Haldane wound up by pointing 
out what municipalities might do to discourage sweating 
and by deprecating the Eight Hours Bill. All which is 
very fine; but if a cynic urged that a lowered franchise 
tends to foster a spirit of aggressive and shameless self- 
seeking on the part of the majority, would he—for a 
cynic—be far wrong ? 





Tue North Bucks election resulted in the return of 
Mr. Leon, the Gladstonian candidate, by a majority almost 
twice as large as Captain Verney’s nearly two years ago. 
The result is disappointing; but Mr. Hubbard has at 
least the satisfaction of reflecting that he fought a good 
fight with weapons of which a gentleman has no need to 
be ashamed. The result of the voting at Paisley on 
Monday was even more unsatisfactory, for there Mr. Dunn, 
Gladstonian and liquor-seller, beat the best candidate the 
other side could put into the field by a majority of 1338 ; 
twice as large as the Liberal majority in 1885. Mr. Dunn, 
by-the-by, is one of those stout temperance reformers who 
would fain prohibit the sale of liquor at home, while 
themselves habitually export it ‘in the way of business’ 
—as worthy Mr. Thomas Turnbull was wont to say—to 
our colonies. Against these defeats may be set the un- 
opposed return of Mr. Cavendish in Derbyshire and Sir 
Reginald Hanson in the City of London. Also, there is 
no doubt that the voters troubled their heads but little 
about Home Rule. Nevertheless, there is a considerable 
balance on the wrong side ; for the recent elections seem 
to indicate the existence of a considerable reserve upon 
which the Opposition is able to draw : a reserve of either 
new electors or electors who sulked in ’86 but, now that 
Home Rule is fairly seotched, are prepared to rally round 
the old banner of plunder. 





In Tipperary the ten tenants—two of whom are magis- 
trates—who formed the deputation to Mr. Smith-Barry 
have explained in a letter to The Cork Constitution the 
circumstances which moved them to ask a settlement. 
They state that, owing to the division amongst the Irish 
Parliamentary party, there was a feeling that the tenants, 
instead of ruining Mr. Smith-Barry, were only ruining 
themselves. The Cashel tenantry had paid up full arrears 
and costs (and in two cases a substantial fine) and had re- 


turned to their holdings. In Tipperary, however, so great 
was the terrorism that settlement was delayed. Thirty- 
five traders were boycotted, and eight obliged to close 
their places of business by the action. The owners of one 
hundred and ninety town holdings were compelled to 
evacuate their premises, but, either openly or in secret, 
the rents of a hundred and sixty have been paid. Out of 
a hundred and thirty-two county holdings the rents of 
seventy-two have been paid. A requisition was signed by 
eighty-five tenants, asking the deputation to arrange 
terms with Mr. Smith-Barry ; but those who took an active 
part in the negotiation were marked for boycotting. But 
the signatories persevered : knowing that if ‘some settle- 
ment were longer delayed the trade of the town would be 
ruined,’ The terms obtained were the best that could be 
got: ‘having regard to the hopeless character which for 
some time past the Tipperary struggle had assumed in the 
minds of its most ardent sympathisers.’ 





Sir Henry Locn’s letter to President Kriiger is neat 
as it was timeous. Now is the time, says the High Com- 
missioner in effect, to prove whether the Transvaal Con- 
vention is to be treated as a serious document, or as waste 
paper. Armed men are assembling within the confines 
of the South African Republic, with the avowed object of 
invading a region proclaimed a ‘British sphere of influ- 
ence, and setting up a Republican Government. Very 
good: we shall know how to deal with these gentlemen 
should they come ; ‘we have sent troops to Bechuana- 
land to relieve the Bechuana police for service in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, and to be ready for other- 
wise meeting any attempt at invasion of British ter- 
ritory by the burghers of a country with which Her 
and over which, besides, Her 
Majesty is supposed to exercise suzerain rights. But we 
should also have to deal with the Government to whom 


Majesty is at peace’ 





these trekking burghers are subject, as being either un- 
able or unwilling to fulfil its obligations. Sir Henry then 
alludes to the application of the Transvaal Government for 
elbow-room and an outlet to the sea through Swaziland: 
plainly intimating that it cannot be considered until the 
trek is ‘damped.’ In clear allusion to the hints of Mr. 
Rhodes, he remarks that a promise by the trekkers to 
occupy Banyailand ‘ ostensibly in a friendly and not in a 
hostile manner’ will not avert the results to which he 
invites the President’s attention. His plain speaking had 
its effect at Pretoria. Kriiger ‘damped the trek, and the 
Volksraad enacted that every trekker be subject to a £500 
fine or a years imprisonment. On these lines we may 
continue to rule. 





Tue Anglo-Portuguese Treaty submitted to the Portu- 
guese Cortes is very much what we were led to expect. 
In exchange for a large slice of Africa north of the 
Zambesi we get a thin shaving of territory on the Mani- 
caland frontier ; and Mutassa will be England’s and Mas- 
si-Kesse Portugal’s. There are ingenious (but not too 
workable) arrangements for the transit of goods and the 
imposing of custom dues. The Zambesi and the Shiré 
will be free ; but not the Limpopo. Portugal may charge 
3 per cent. ad valorem for twenty-five years on goods pass- 
ing through her territories ; but this right may be com- 
muted at our option by paying its capitalised value, 
reckoned at £30,000 annually, into the Portuguese ex- 
chequer. Portugal undertakes to make a railway along 
the Pungwé to the British frontier; or, if it fail, a ‘ neutral 
Power’ may take the work in hand. Most of these articles 
are made to break ; a little accident on the Pungwé or the 
Shiré may undo all the labours of the diplomatists. Mean- 
while they may tide us over a crisis. 


[June 6, 1892. 
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Tue master-tailors appear to have conciliated the West- 
end men rather more than circumstances justified. It was 
stated at a meeting held in Hyde Park on Sunday last 
that, by signing a paper, those persons who had agreed to 
take back their men (on the old ‘ time-log’) were liable to 
be ‘shown up’ if they fulfilled contracts for those who 
had declined to treat. It is of the essence of Free Trade 
that the men should do the work they are told to do 
without question. ‘The meeting was called to arrange a 
dispute between the committee of the union and its 
foreign members, who roundly declared they had been 
sold, and that having once gone back to work they would 
not come out again; the secretary of the union was like 
to have his coat torn to pieces by half a score of women 
who resent that they should have been called out to assist 
the strike only to be deserted when the men were at 
work again, and their own places were filled. Thus the 
union is at loggerheads with itself; and, as one of the 
speakers reported, the masters have begun to take ad- 
vantage of the same in their negotiations. Out of five 
committees two are already at a deadlock, and the modus 
vivendi comes to an end to-day. 





Tue East-enders, too, seeing that the men in the West 
were sailing smoothly, struck on Sunday morning. The 
two strikes are on entirely independent lines; there is no 
love between the English hand and his Jewish competitor. 
Mr. Lewis Lyons, who figured so prominently before the 
Sweating Commission, heads the Jews, who demand that 
the recommendations of that body be put into force, that 
women be paid at the same rate of men, and that middle- 
men be abolished. On Monday ‘picketing’ began, and 
there was trouble between some thirty police and a mob 
6000 strong, which attempted to clear out a workshop 
of ‘blacklegs.’ Fights between police and the men, or 
amongst tailors themselves, were ‘frequent and free’; the 
district round Mile-End is excited to the pitch of hysteria. 
From 6000 to 10,000 have agreed to fight the matter to 
the bitter end ; but there is little difficulty in filling the 
places of the many that are out. Even Mr. Lyons expects 
more from public sympathy than from the strike: but the 
public has wearied of such methods. 

Tue proceedings of the General Assembly, which broke 
up at the beginning of the week, were marked by no 
sensational incident. The ordinary work was got through 
with tolerable harmony, and it may once more be said 
that the Church of Scotland enjoys no inconsiderable 
share of peace within her walls and prosperity within her 
palaces. The closing address of the Moderator, Dr. 
Macgregor, however, was something out of the common. 
Rarely has so learned, so eloquent, and so statesmanlike a 
speech been delivered to the fathers and brethren. He 
reviewed the history of the Scottish Church ; pointed out 
that the only hope of her overtaking the work to be 
done lay in the continuance of an endowed territorial 
ministry ; and while deploring the ecclesiastical divisions 
and jealousies of Scots Presbyterianism, and urging the de- 
sirability of union, declined to purchase an undivided Pres- 
terian Church at the sacrifice of the national recognition 
of religion. For ourselves, we own that we are a little tired 
of hearing Scottish Churchmen talk of reunion. If the 
Dissenters choose to come back on present terms, well and 
good ; it is for them to move first : a national trust is not 
to be betrayed for the sake of uniting with Voluntaries con- 
fessed or unconfessed. But to judge by the attitude of the 
great majority of the Free Church ministers, union is as 
far off as ever: this year's Free Church Assembly, besides 
tinkering its formula of subscription, having merely re- 
iterated the desire for Disestablishment. 
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THE NEW INVASION 


OUR true savage, says Mr. Lang or another, is 
always serious, and a sense of humour is the 
test of progress. From this it is obvious (1) that Scots- 
men stand first among created beings, and (2) that 
Russia is on the point of becoming civilised. For the 
complete establishment of the latter point we need 
only appeal to the Moskovskaia Viedomosti. An article 
quoted from that journal by The St. James's Gazette 
tells you that ‘ the warm sympathy manifested in Eng- 
land for the expatriated Jews’ has called into exist- 
ence a society for assisting their wholesale emigration 
to this country. In other words, the protest of the 
Mansion-House Committee is to result in the final 
submergence of our markets in cheap labour. Never 
was a better instance of the retort at once courteous 
and practical. The executive committee of the al- 
leged society, working from the Baltic coast with four 
steamers, hopes to be able to land sixty thousand Jews 
in the Thames before next winter. The Moskovskaia 
Viedomosti, still developing (it is clear) this earliest- 
recorded Russian joke, professes to feel confident 
that the good Christians who signed the Mansion- 
House Memorial will come to the assistance of these 
refugees till they can find employment. It is hoped 
that next year the Jewish capitalists may be able to 
deport us a still larger number of their co-religionists ; 
and in this way, before long, London will be enabled to 
show her sympathy in the most practical manner— 
by tolerating the largest Ghetto in the world. 

Here is a finished waggery indeed ; but it is hard to 
laugh at it without a twist in the mouth. It has be- 
come our habit to allow a certain class of fanatics 
to meddle with all manner of things which do not 
concern them. We know that they are vulgar and 
ignorant, and most of them insincere ; but so long as 
they only make life intolerable to our working-men, 
long since grown case-hardened to their tyranny, or 
merely insult and alienate our colonists, who can now- 
adays afford to despise them, we feel that there is no 
harm done. It is when they presume on this licence 
and make their voice heard in foreign affairs that the 
community has to suffer for their doings. The Abo- 
litionists did more than secure the perdition of the 
West Indian negro: they succeeded in.saddling the 
taxpayer with twenty millions ; they ruined our weal- 
thiest plantations ; and they condemned us to eat bad 
sugar for all time. The Manchester Peace Society pro- 
voked the Crimean War; the Indian Mutiny was 
caused by the pestilent stupidity of the evangelical 
party ; to-day Sir Joseph Pease would have us force 
India into bankruptcy in order that Chinese mandarins 
may be led to consume a cheaper kind of opium. And 
for every one of these stupidities was responsible—not 
the judgment of the upper classes nor the feeling of the 
artisans but—the narrowness and presumption of the 
Dissenting trader. To take the present case: there is 
no man of sense but must feel that if all Russians 
and all Russian Jews could be (say) packed off to an- 
other planet it were so much clear gain to civilisa- 
tion. All the ‘warm sympathy’ expressed for the 
victims of the Czar’s cruelty resulted, in the main, from 
an idea long current in Clapham—that all men are of 
one brand, and the difference between races stops with 
the colour of the skin or the shape of the nose. The 
effect of the threatened influx upon the conditions of 
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London labour would be simply deplorable. Immi- 
gration from another quarter was the bugbear a year 
ago; but the Lithuanian Jew will flourish on one- 
tenth of the wages of a German clerk. We well know 
what has come of this sort of thing in America. The 
richest country, and the country which at one time had 
the most hopeful prospects, in the world has become— 
what we now see her! New York and Boston have long 
been foreign towns: Chicago has become one in the 
last five years. The United States, in fact, are suffering 
from blood-poisoning ; and it will take stronger mea- 
sures than any yet attempted at Castle Garden to give 
them a chance of recovery. Our Australian colonies 
have had to shut out the Chinese. Now, the Chinese 
are clearly (in their own way) industrious, and (in Aus- 
tralia) are easily kept in order. Moreover, in every 
settlement between Hong-kong and Hobart Town they 
have proved themselves the best cooks, carpenters, and 
market-gardeners attainable; vegetables, in several tropi- 
cal colonies, are not to be had in their absence ; they 
were the last hope of sugar-planting in Queensland. And 
in spite of all this it became the duty of Australian 
statesmen to bar the gates on them. The standard 
of civilisation, it was felt, must not be lowered. The 
Chinese themselves might work and live upon low 
wages. But their competition tended to reduce the 
earnings of white men and their margin of leisure 
below the measure desirable in the public interest. And 
the first duty of the State is to its own citizens. 

We are slowly raising and civilising our working- 
classes. We cannot afford, and we have no conceiv- 
able right, to inflict untold misery upon thousands of 
English men and women because certain persons have 
a vague feeling of sympathy with the sufferings of a 
race of aliens. ‘The Jews of Russia and Poland—to 
speak with common frankness—are morally, mentally, 
and physically beneath contempt. But they show a 
deadly persistence in living under unfavourable circum- 
stances: and they make life terrible for those that 
have to compete with them. They produce nothing of 
value, and they live in the main by exploiting their 
fellows. Society, after all, is an organism. The bene- 
volent persons who have invited this swarm of para- 
sites to lodge on the body-politic should be made to be 
charitable at their own expense. The threatened in- 
vasion cannot make for the good of this conutry; and 
that consideration should be final. We have aban- 
doned all the teachings of political economy. Free 
Trade itself is only defended on grounds of local and 
immediate expediency. Surely we are not to allow 
the last and worst heresy of laissez-faire to influence 
us now? ‘The right of political asylum may for ever 
remain sacred in England. But that is no reason why 
she should be made a social dust-bin. 

The question, evidently, is for the Tory party to 
take up. It is one of the many in which we are in 
natural accord with the artisans. What they have 
discovered by the lessons of hard experience we hold 
because we believe in society as an organic whole. 
We and they alike are working for healthiness in this 
nation. Your Parliamentary Democrat, who is fast 
earning the distrust of his quondam dupes, may soothe 
his constituents with words ; but he is not likely to do 
more. Unrestricted competition is dear to his soul. 
And before everything his sympathies are aroused by 
the survival of the unfit. 
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URBI ET ORBI 


HAT Leo xi. should have held it worth his while 
to dictate letters to all the crowned heads of 
Europe by way of introducing his latest Encyclical to 
their notice, and that he should have directed copies of 
it to the conspicuous politicians of every country in 
the world, is demonstration sufficient that, in his own 
esteem at least, he has accomplished a feat of the first 
importance. And, considering the situation from a 
Pontifical standpoint, one is not surprised that he 
should take the document thus seriously. ‘The interests 
of his predecessor were confined to so minute a range, 
and moreover were so evidently the heirloom of the 
later Papacy—the old gates and the old walls of Rome, 
with aged mosses interlineating their Papal arms in 
relief, are still witnesses of this truth—that His Holi- 
ness may scarce contemplate his own tendencies and 
personal interests away from this obvious comparison. 
The world, after all, is regulated by relativities ; and 
if in the eyes of outsiders the Pope’s Encyclical appear 
to be little more than an elementary lesson in political 
economy—on very decided party lines—their hasty 
judgment should be corrected by a consideration of the 
circumstances under which it happens to be published. 
In the first place, since “78 the Pontifical foot has never 
crossed the threshold of the Vatican palace ; second, 
the Pontifical person is the son of an Italian squire 
and landowner; third, the Pontifical education has 
been chiefly cultivated in a land which—if you except 
China, and perhaps Central Africa—is of all countries 
the least wide-awake in the world ; fourthly, the Pon- 
tificate itself has the prescriptive right of old age to 
be leisurely, since it is among the oldest institutions of 
the earth. Under such circumstances none has a right 
to be amazed when he finds that a Pontifical document 
is ten or twenty years behind. ‘Twenty years since, in- 
deed, andfissuing from the fingers and brain of Pius tx., 
such a document would have created a profound sensa- 
tion among Continental Catholics. Coming at this 
time, and from Leo xu, it will probably cause no 
more than the flutter that is natural from the facts of 
its authorship. 

The Encyclical, considered as an absolute, is over- 
flowing with kindly intentions. As was to be expected 
from the representative of so antique a throne, the Pope 
confesses a perfect hostility to State Socialism, to the 
abolition of private property, to a community of goods. 
‘Socialists, he says, ‘in setting aside the parent and 
introducing the providence of the State, act against 
natural justice, and threaten the very existence of 
family life. And later: ‘The main tenet of Socialism, 
the community of goods, must be utterly rejected ; for 
it would injure those whom it is intended to benefit, it 
would be contrary to the natural rights of mankind, 
and it would introduce confusion and disorder into 
the Commonwealth.’ Now, of course, doctrine of this 
nature is both healthy and venerable, but is not so 
recondite as to need elucidation. Nevertheless, in the 


face of declarations and writings on the part of cer- 
tain Roman Catholic priests—chiefly, it is true, Irish— 
the doctrine, as laid down for their benefit, should go 
to make a valuable addition to the cumulative con- 
demnation of Communism. Moreover, it is not un- 
desirable that a responsible voice should deliver the 
announcement: since all goes to increase the bulk of 
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opinion ranged against the Fabian Society and its kind. 
But the least chases ant may note that the labour pro- 
blem is not altogether solved by a testimony to the 
inviolability of private property, and it is therefore 
to the consideration of this solution that Leo xm. 
devotes the remainder of his utterance. It is on this 
side of the question that His Holiness says nothing 
either newly or new. One is interested, indeed, to dis- 
cover that—under the disadvantages already enume- 
rated—he is conversant with such facts as the existence 
of rich and poor, divisible into separate classes, or 
as the general reasons which combine for the evolu- 
tion of strikes, or as the importance of economy 
on the part of men with small incomes, or even 
as the benefits that accrue from co-operative move- 
ments. Nevertheless, even the knowledge of such 
facts is not sufficient ; and, however sweetly intended, 
the mere repetition of the Counsels of Perfection will 
scarce suffice in the present development of human 
depravity to complete a solution of latter-day social 
complexities. And, to speak quite soberly, the Pope 
goes no further than this. He, indeed, advocates a 
kind of reconstruction on modern lines of medieval 
guilds; but it is difficult to discover how such a scheme 
affects the general question. ‘Can you imitate a cornet 
a piston ?° yarn the Duke of Plaza-Toro. ‘No, your 
Grace, but I can imitate a farm-yard, the drummer 
replies. ‘I don’t see how that would help us,’ observes 
the Duke ; ‘I don’t see how we could work it in. That 
is precisely the difficulty here ; one doesn’t see how one 
could work it in. 

For the rest, there is undoubted nobility in the situa- 
tion. The Pope is a very old, a very tremulous, old 
man ; and the impracticable nature of an appeal to the 
world to seek after charity and to cease from quarrel is 
not such an obvious matter to an imprisoned ascetic, 
bowed with many years and backward by an enforced 
aloofness. Nevertheless, this fact cannot be avoided: 
that man is an intractable animal, that legislation is 
to the bulk the only bond of peacefulness, and that 
the preaching of the New Testament has not of itself 
sufficed in the past to destroy the necessity of law, and 
will not be likely to effect that end in the immediate 
future. Not without respect, indeed, one may contem- 
plate the representative of a powerful sect bidding men 
to heal their differences on the kindly foundation of 
fraternal affection ; but so long as you are you and I 
am I, the common frailties will be neither dead nor 
sleeping. And—to lapse into flippancy—not the pub- 
lication of a Papal Encyclical, not even a series of letters 
to the monarchs of Europe and a series of reminders to 
the statesmen of the two hemispheres, will solve the 
complicated knot of modern conditions by the mere 
advice: * Be good and you'll be happy.’ 





‘THE IND OV UT’ 


[ARCHBISHOP CROKE said: ‘I am greatly afraid that Home 
Rule will not come in my life-time.— See /as¢ Saturday's 


papers.| 
AVE we then ceased to exist as a party— 
Archbishop Croke, is it this that you mean ?— 
All for the scruples of Justin M‘Cart’y, 
All for Committee-Room No. 15 ? 
VOL. Vi. 
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Is it for this that the champion whose speeches 
Fear not to mention the year "98, 
Sleeps on a plank and is robbed of his breeches, 


Loses some pounds of his natural weight ? 


These, it would seem, are that patriot’s wages,— 
Only to hear that the battle is o’er, 

Only to blot from our history’s pages 
Memories of Mitchelstown, tales of Gweedore ! 


All the great days of the row and the ruction, 
Days on the hillside and nights in the House, 
When by persistent and careful obstruction 
Saxons were kept from their yachts and their grouse ; 


All was a dream unsubstantial and airy— 
Tenants are cravens, and landlords are paid : 

Lone and deserted is New Tipperary, 
Lodgings to let in O’Brien Arcade. 


This is the end of a life-time of labour, 
Blood that we might have (conceivably) shed, 
Daily incitements to boycott you neighbour, 
Daily allusions to ounces of lead ! 


Yes, ‘tis his Grace who has recently said it, 
Erin must bow to the Sassenach yoke : 

Home Rule may come—but he’s ‘ greatly afraid” 
Will not be witnessed by Archbishop Croke ! 





THE LOSS TO CANADA 


O us Sir John Macdonald has been rather a name 
than a personality. Few have had the call or 
the opportunity to follow Canadian politics with the 
care and the knowledge of persons and circumstances 
required to give a firm grip of them. Still, he has been so 
conspicuous a figure, that to hear of the return in fatal 
strength of the illness which weighed on him during 
his last victorious campaign is to realise what a change 
the loss of him will make in Canadian, and through 
these in Imperial, politics. He has been in power 
longer than any man of his generation except Prince 
Bismarck, which of itself puts him in a place apart. 
Then, there has always been a certain colour of indivi- 
dualism about him which, howbeit we could not always 
esteem it aright, we yet could always feel. When 
such a man lays down the leadership he has borne fer 
a generation, the loss of him is all-too plain. 

This were the case even if he had been the Minister 
of a solidly founded monarchy governing through an 
administration with a long tradition. But this was not 
his place. The Canada of our times is a young Federa- 
tion of colonies which, geographically and in their mate- 
rial interests, hung very loose from one another. ‘Their 
union, though it grew out of natural conditions, is not, 
and cannot be, well compacted. It has needed during 
its first period all the guidance that could be given 
by a very wary man, who knew his countrymen pro- 
foundly, was at one with himself as to his aims, and was 
not over-scrupulous in his choice of means. That guid- 
ance Sir John Macdonald has given, and the work has 
taken all his audacity and all his tact. To balance 
French-Canadian Catholic, Irish Catholic, English, 
Scots Protestant, Orangeman, the conflicting interest of 
inland and outland, of manufacturer and farmer, so as 
to make them work to a common end, has been Sir John 
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Macdonald’s business in this world, and his skill and 
his prestance have enabled him to do it to the end. But 
will another man be competent ? This is the one ques- 
tion which suggests itself in face of the certain prospect 
of his immediate loss. We do not profess to be able 
to give it an answer. Answers more or less confident 
will be given by Canada herself. ‘I grieve for Canada,’ 
says Lord Lansdowne, who knows his Macdonald, and 
who knows his Canada ; and the exclamation is signi- 
ficant. From Sir John’s own followers we expect to 
hear proper expressions for his loss, with the confi- 
dent assertion that substantially it makes no difference. 
From his enemies will come the equally confident assur- 
ance that the disappearance of the great misleader will 
leave Canada free to follow her real interests, which— 
in the opinion of so many of them—lead straight to 
absorption in the United States. The truth of either 
view need not be discussed for the present. It isenough 
to note that his death must make a profound difference, 
and to add that, when we consider how unstable are the 
elements which compose the Canadian Federation, and 
how conflicting are their interests, we cannot, for our 
part, feel any certainty that the consequences will 
not be evil. To begin with, the passing of Sir John 
Macdonald must greatly weaken, and may quickly 
dissolve, the majority which was mainly formed and 
held together by his tact, his adroitness and resource- 
fulness, his abounding ingenuity, his admirable tem- 
peramental gift. And that of itself may be pregnant 
with very serious consequences. 








BRITAIN’S REVENGE 


we is an American Poet ? Well, according to 
Mr. Theodore Watts (in the current Fort- 
mghtly), there is no such thing in being. You hear 
of him, ‘tis true; but when you go to look for him he 
turns out to be—not exactly a kind of Mrs. Harris but 
—an Englishman born in America and writing verse 
that in every particular—form, method, ideal, conven- 
tion, effect—is as English as a thousand years of 
England can make it. This is not the view of Mr. 
Douglas Sladen, whose Younger American Poets (Lon- 
don: Griffiths) is probably as large a corpus of third- 
and fourth-rate rhymes as has been achieved in recent 
years, and whose theory appears to be that everybody 
who writes poetry in America is épso,facto an American 
poet. But Mr. Sladen does not go so deep into things 
as Mr. Watts, and they are few, we take it, that will 
agree with him. American ink, says Mr. Watts, and 
an American accent are not enough to constitute an 
American poet. You may spell your words in the 
American, the Websterian, manner, or you may write 
them even as the tan-faced prairie-boy is believed to 
pronounce them ; but the sequence in which you arrange 
them will not be therefore an American poem. You 
may call yourself an Americano, and live in a brown- 
stone house, and read nothing but magazines and pil- 
fered novels, and eat nothing but hash and chowder 
and johnnycakes and peach-fed bacon and canvas-back 
duck, and derive your inspiration from some pure 
Bostonian Muse, and do your best to be (in fact) as 
American as ‘Tammany Hall and George Washington’s 
Little Hatchet ; but you will none the less write Eng- 
lish verse, and you will be none the less an English 
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poet. For the past of England is behind you as you 
rhyme: you did not begin with the Declaration of 
Independence but with the beginnings of Britain ; you 
also are a consequence of Chaucer, and though your 
name be Whitman, and your verse as unlike verse as 
you can make it, yet not for that may you escape your 
destiny, and not for that can you avoid the cruel re- 
proach of being an English bard. More: while America 
holds together, and a single scion of the Anglo-Saxon 
race survives therein, he will, if he drop into poetry, 
drop into English poetry, and be to all intents and 
purposes as English an English poet as Shakespeare, or 
Eliza Cook, or Mr. Theodore Watts himself. 

This is how Britain avenges herself on her eldest 
whelp. It is not very hard on the American poet, is 
it? And if he be an Anglomaniac pure and simple— 
as, to judge from Mr. Sladen’s anthology, he mostly is 
—he will bear it easily enough, and in the dream that 
he may one day be Dobson (or Lang or Gosse) go Dob- 
sonising (or Langing or Gossing) on to the end of the 
chapter. But there are Americans (so-called) whom 
the theory will anger dreadfully, for many such are 
devoured with envy and hatred of England, and are 
resolved at any cost (to other people) to produce a 
national literature. One is Professor Thomas David- 
son: and in the current Forum doth he state his case. 
It is simple enough. He has not yet received his Fort- 
nightly, so he is still given over to the delusion that an 
American poet is a possibility ; and his contention is— 
not only that American literature exists but—that its 
chief character is a disgusting ‘ servility.” What he asks 
of the literary United States is a ‘ literature exhibiting 
the results of the American spirit in all departments 
of thought and life’; what he gets of them is the 
conclusion that, while ‘ hardly any other country pro- 
duces more of what is called literature than the United 
States, yet very little of what we produce is, in any 
distinctive sense, American, and that, taken in conjunc- 
tion with ‘ the flood of foreign . productions which 
inundate (sic) our book-markets, it has ‘a distinct 
tendency to undermine and destroy all the patriotism 
among our people.’ American literature should deal 
with everything from the American point of view, for 
that ‘alone is truly cosmopolitan’; instead of which 
it goes about ignoring the democratic ideal and withal 
so thoroughly ‘ demoralising” American women as to 
make them ‘utterly unfit to be American wives and 
mothers.’ For what, in truth, is the effect of Thacke- 
ray and Dickens and the rest upon the Democratic 
Female? What but to make it her ‘chief effort to 
shape her life on the English model’? So that if 
she be poor, she exists for ‘ toadying to the rich and 
would-be aristocratic’; while if she be rich, she re- 
joices in ‘playing the arrogant English duchess,’ even 
to ‘the best of her ability? ! 
the goings-on of American women abroad— and espe- 
cially in England "—are calculated ‘ to make every self- 
respecting American hide his face for shame’; and that is 


. 


The consequence is, that 


what Professor Davidson, who seems to have been reared 
on Reynolds's Newspaper, chiefly, is not a-going to stand. 
He demands ‘a new race of literary critics’: critics 
‘resolute in their purpose to discredit and put down 
all literature that threatens to corrupt the spirit of 
democracy and humanity’; critics of whom both * pub- 
lishers and authors will learn that they cannot be 
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permitted to demoralise the American people with sub- 
humane, un-democratic, servile literature. ‘Till when 
we shall not be ‘truly patriotic at heart. Till when 
the ‘democratic spirit’ will not be ‘ fostered,’ nor will 
‘democracy be safe.” Till when ‘the sad results due 
to the dissemination of English popular literature ’"— 
(‘ especially novels’ ')—will not be other than plain to 
the naked eye of him that taketh the American nation 
seriously, and is moved to argue that it also is given 
to the governance of not only the Peculiar Knave but 
the Common Fool as well. 

Thus, his Fortnightly being still to read—thus David- 
son—Davidson the free, the democratic, the austere. 
And pity sighs farewell when you think of the British 
novelist after this. And hope springs eternal when after 
this you fall to dreaming of that ‘new race of literary 
critics, of which he asks so much, and thanks to which 
America is no longer to be visited of the Undemocratic 
and the Sub-Humane. It may be, of course, that it 
will never come; but “tis cheering to reflect that, if 
come it ever do, it will be absolutely and unalterably 
English. For what is true of English verse is true of 
English prose. ‘These foes to the Sub-Humane, however 
cosmopolitan, however democratic, however American 
—be they all so many Davidsons, indeed : and who can 
dream them worse than that ?—shall all be American- 
born Englishmen, and shall all be English writers. That 
is what Davidson does not suspect. And his Fortnightly 
is now on the way to him. Poor Davidson ! 





OLD AND NEW CHINA 
ny in China have not attracted the attention 


they deserve as comments on existing changes 
in that ancient empire. They have shown that the 
old China of the treaty ports and the implacable 
resentment to the ‘foreign devils’ outside them is 
not dead, and also that a new China is founding 
which can tolerate the foreign devil in the very pre- 
sence of the Son of Heaven. The Wuhu and Nankin 
riots recall the outrages and the diplomatic difficulties 
of a generation ago, and cause grave doubts as to the 
reality of Chinese progress ; while the reception of the 
foreign envoys by the Emperor in the Forbidden Palace 
fairly justifies the hope that China has cast the old sus- 
piciousness and selfishness, and is willing to conform to 
the law of nations. But for the outrages on the Yang- 
tse-kiang too much importance might have been laid 
on the ceremony at Pekin; but these supply a salutary 
correction to the dream that the Chinese are agreed to 
love the general foreigner. 

The attack on Europeans and native Christians is an 
ebullition of popular disorder or dislike. It may arise 
from the weakness of the authorities, or from the 
wretchedness of the people, but its significance is local 
and transitory. ‘The audience at Pekin comes under a 
different category, and—although the fact that it was 
held in the hall where tributary nations are wont to 
present their offerings shows that officials could not 
altogether waive the pretensions of their master— 
it marks a distinct departure in Chinese policy. — It 
is not yet realised how immense is the concession to 
international obligations, nor that the Chinese have 
closed the door upon repudiation of the ceremony 
by arranging the date and the conditions of future 
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observance. The right of direct communication with 
the Pekin Government conferred by the Nankin Treaty 
fifty years ago; the privilege of being represented 
in the Chinese capital by a resident Minister ceded 
by the treaties of Tientsin and Pekin twenty years 
later; and the claim to personal audience with the 
Emperor secured by the French in 1871 as part satis- 
faction for the Tientsin massacre, carried into effect in 
1873 and finally sanctioned as an annual affair three 
months ago: these represent the three stages in the 
history of our struggle for diplomatic equality in China. 
Now that the main battle is won, we shall not attach 
excessive importance to details unpleasant and per- 
haps inevitable: details resulting not from the char- 
acter of the Chinese, but from the loose authority 
which is all the central executive can hope to visit 
so vast a population withal. In other words, we must 
be prepared for local disturbances at the same time 
with the solid satisfaction of a perfect understanding 
with the Emperor and his Government. 

‘The Emperor Kwangsu has been pleasantly sketched 
by a correspondent of The Standard. His air is de- 
scribed as ‘ pleasing and almost pathetic’: he played 
his part in the audience with much dignity. So far 
from flaunting the arrogance of Old China, his manner 
was conciliatory, and he showed that the ceremony was 
neither constraining nor distasteful. Impressions formed 
under such circumstances are not generally correct ; but 
he seems to have convinced the spectators that he is of 
marked intelligence, but has neither the physical strength 
nor the mental quality to take a very active part in 
government. If this effect be permanent, the difficulty 
of the future is to ascertain where is the true seat of 
power. Prince Chun is dead. Both the ex-Empress 
Regent and Li Hung Chang have reached an age that 
makes adventure tiresome. ‘There is no other prince 
nor official of known merit or of public repute. If 
Kwangsu does not assert his autocratic prerogative, it 
is matter of legitimate curiosity to discover who will 
keep things moving in his stead. The direction of late 
has come from Chun and the Empresses, with Li Hung 
Chang’s influence and experience ever in the background 
for them; but this direction is removed, or must dis- 
appear ere long. Who shall say what shall take its 
place ? or if it will be possible for the alien dynasty at 
Pekin to prolong its control over a population vexed 
by bad trade and dissatisfied with official incapacity 
and extortion? If New China prevail, then all is well 
for the new order. And if Old China return, it is not 
to be thought of that the West will surrender her hard- 
won rights. 





THE VOICE FROM THE DOCK 

HE man in the dock is henceforth to tell on oath 
what he knows about the subject of the inquiry. 

None can doubt his ability, though many will ponder 
his veracity. And his wife is henceforth to go with 
him into the witness-box: his wife, whom cheap gallantry 
has termed his better half, but whom English law was 
accustomed to consider but the shadow of himself. The 
bill which provides for these changes is not yet law, 
but it has passed the Lords with practical unanimity, 
and who in the Commons shall oppose ? It is in the 
composition of such measures of reform—measures all 
sides admit to be desirable, yet no side has carried out— 
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that the Upper House excels. Its air is calmer ; there 
is more leisure; you have an abundance of the best 
legal knowledge, for “tis a House of Call (as they 
used to say in the humbler trades) for ex-Lord Chan- 
cellors. 'The measure allowing accused persons to give 
evidence was largely the work of Lord Halsbury, though 
others have assisted in shaping the details. 

It has been before the public some little time, and 
has already been discussed aud criticised. Most of the 
criticisms resolve themselves into a degree of astonish- 
ment that the change was not made long ago. But 
English law was by no means so stupid as the hasty 
inquirer might suppose. Its theory was that, as you 
cannot get the truth from the mouths of interested 
persons, you had better not receive their evidence at 
all: so neither plaintiff nor defendant in common law 
could bear testimony in their own cause. The practice 
was thorough and consistent ; and when it was changed 
it was seen that ultimately defendants in criminal trials, 
as well as both parties in civil, must be allowed to give 
their versions of the story. Yet it was only bit by bit 
that the reform was effected. Under the Intoxicating 
Liquors Law defendants and their wives were allowed 
to give evidence ; but it was not till a similar provision 
was inserted in the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1885, that you might observe a sensible difference in 
the practice of the Criminal Courts. In cases under 
this last, it is plainly necessary that the accused should 
have a chance of telling his story; for usually none is 
present on the fatal occasion save himself and the person 
alleged to be injured. This noted, it may be said at 
once that the system, on the whole, has not proved, 
and will not prove, favourable to the prisoner. This 
is because most prisoners are guilty, and that again is 
not because the ‘ poor in a loomp is bad’ but because 
no one is sent to trial without a reasonable presump- 
tion of guilt. In Scotland (wherefrom the English 
lawyer may learn some useful lessons) the presump- 
tion is in fact much stronger. The public prosecutor 
(and in Scotland there is always a public prosecutor) 
does not take up the case unless there is every pro- 
bability that the accused is guilty. Acquittal in a 
criminal court north of the Tweed is therefore some- 
what rare. Moreover, the system of private examination 
by the public prosecutor before a magistrate, though it 
seems strange to English notions, is found to work well 
enough in practice. 

Of course the accused will never propose to witness 
against himself; nor is it likely that regard for truth 
will prevent him from uttering a statement which 
will make him seem as ‘a white swan in a troop 
of crows. But then he must submit to cross-exami- 
nation, and no tissue of lies, however artful and com- 
plex, will stand that. He is confused, he contradicts 
himself, he blurts out a truth, he manages completely 
to abolish and destroy the ingenious theory set forth 
by his counsel. If he be innocent he will stand the 
fire quite well; but, howbeit it would be highly im- 
proper to suppose any accused person to be guilty, one 
is yet entitled to assume from experience that most 
untried prisoners are guilty. Of course no power but 
his own will can put a defendant into the witness-box; 
but should he refuse to give his version, how can he 
expect the jurymen to believe him innocent ? 


Probably the change will have some effect on the 
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public interest in criminal proceedings. A trial will be 
something less a scientific game all through ; but it will 
have of more human interest. For instance, how vastly 
would the examination of Mrs. Maybrick have added 
to the excitement! It is at this point that the climax 
in all such matters will be reached, and everything will 
come to be grouped and arranged thereunder. But 
these are side-issues. Enough to note that in the 
opinion of everybody whose opinion is worth having 
the change is for good. 





UNPRETENTIOUS ADVERTISEMENT 


TONE understand the difficult art of advertisement 
so thoroughly as the lofty of soul. Of Mr. 
Crane’s achievement in self-glorification it has been 
more than once our duty to speak. But Mr. Holman 
Hunt is a far more adroit practitioner. Indeed the 
president of the Modest Workers is unworthy to loose 
the latchet of him who conceived The Triumph of the 
Innocents. Not long since this priceless object was 
bought by the citizens of Liverpool, and the painter dis- 
played a singular generosity in subscribing a goodly 
sum towards its purchase. A less noble and unselfish 
worker in the vineyard would merely have reduced his 
price; but Mr. Hunt knows better than that. He is 
aware how necessary it is that the work of his soul 
be deemed costly by the world. And then, how 
bright his name in the subscription list! A subtler 
form of advertisement has never been devised by the 
holiest soap-boiler, and it will ever remain Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt's supreme triumph. 

He has, however, distinguished himself more than 
once since that glorious day ; and though he has ever 
shunned publicity, throughout a long life, his name is 
once more in the mouths of men. For many months, 
so the halfpenny papers have kept telling us, he has 
been in the throes of a great conception. Now, the 
mountains have brought forth, and the mouse may be 
inspected 
as Bond Street. After being heralded for weeks by 
that newspaper which the pure in heart know so well 





at a shilling a head—in so mundane a spot 


how to nobble, the greatest ‘picture of this or any 
age has found an appropriate champion in Arch- 
deacon Farrar. With that wealth of imagery which 
is still the despair of The Daily Telegraph, the great 
divine has hymned the praise of this wonderful work : 
‘of which we may say, in the words of the Psalmist, 
that “the dew of its birth is of the womb of the 
morning.” 
care a straw what they mean, you can pack a goodly 


Adjectives are cheap, and if you don’t 


array into four pages, and the artist of the cheapest 
biography of all time has surpassed himself. ‘* No 
artist, he tells you, ‘has been more inflexibly faithful 
to a high ideal than Mr. Holman Hunt.’ And doubt- 
less, if Mr. Holman Hunt’s counsel were asked, he 
would assure the world in that sort of modest under- 
tone which carries further than the bellowing of a bull, 
that ‘no man of letters has been more, etc., etc., than 
Archdeacon Farrar.’ And the one statement would be 


just as true as the other. Painter and divine, indeed, 


are not unlike in the quality of their work. Each 
shines with a greater glory when he beats the drum and 
takes his place on the tub. Each has a pretty senti- 
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ment and the unwholesome mawkishness of the choir 
boys on Magdalen ‘Tower—(who are sadly in want of a 
thrashing)—is only equalled by the sickening hypocrisy 
of the heroes of the Archdeacon’s Eric. In the picture, 
exclaims our puff-master-in-chief, there is ‘ no exotic or 
effeminate sentimentalism.’ How shall the author of 
the most sentimental book ever placed in school-boy 
hands discriminate between manly and morbid? Then 
you are told that the ‘noble work’ is in the highest 
sense a religious picture; and again you reply that it 
is no more and no less religious than the notorious Life 
of Christ. It has the same wealth of inapposite detail, 
the same love of flash ornament, that made the Arch- 
deacon’s masterpiece so precious to Philistia. Of course 
you are soon lost in an avalanche of filchings from 
Ruskin. Such expressions as ‘ purest thoughts,’ * simple 
loveliness, ‘ the softest and purest rose-colour,’ ‘ loving 
care, ‘human interest, ‘all that is best, most beauti- 
ful, and most hopeful in English life, drive hurtling 
through the air, and you realise that the qualities 
which make the preacher are the best equipment for 
the art-critic. But what painter in the world could 
win the support of so doughty a champion? There 
lies the wisdom of the lofty-souled. A painter who 
understands his business would have no chance of en- 
listing the Archdeacon’s eloquence. That is for another 
sort of platform—is reserved for people of worthy 
intentions and religious mania. 

But the Archdeacon’s highest flight is attained in 
the final paragraph of his puff. ‘This fine picture . . . 
is too sacred and precious in its beauty and brightness 
for individual possession.” After reading his twaddle 
you stand before the masterpiece. And you see within 
the ‘symbolic frame’ a sorry outcome of perverted 
endeavour. Ill-drawn forms, inharmonious colour, 
clumsy composition, dry, tight handling, brush-work 
without character, a surface licked up and tickled out 
of all semblance to paint—these are the qualities over 
which you are asked to slobber. That there is a 
noisome sentimentality in the type of the heads you 
acknowledge ; that Mr. Holman Hunt got up early in 
the morning, and that the porter was sent to bed again, 
you are willing to believe; you even hear with equani- 
mity that one of the choristers is a kinsman of General 
Gordon : also it is obvious that there never was a picture 
with so much ‘ copy’ in itas this of Mr. Holman Hunt's. 
But that it should be respectfully received as the cul- 
mination of British painting were inexplicable, were 
it not also certain that the Briton detests all pictures 
but those with the interest of society paragraphs. 'The 
worst is that such poor busybodies as this ‘ painter’ 
(save the mark !) and that ‘divine’ should exert their 
influence in banishing art from our Isles. But adver- 
tisement is still omnipotent, and simple merit will 
ever contend in vain against the modesty of the lofty- 
souled. 





IN BEHRING’S SEA 


VHE Sea Fisheries Bill, of which the third reading 
was taken on Thursday, was at least a substantial 

step towards the solution of a tedious and uninterest- 
ing controversy. In brief, the situation is this: that 
in spite of Mr. Blaine’s procrastinations and ambigui- 
ties—whether the said failings be or be not due to 
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a decay of mental power, as some say who should 
know, is hardly to the point—terms of arbitration 
have been settled which are to include, according to 
Sir James Fergusson, not only a close-time for seals 
but also a thorough sifting of the preposterous claims 
whereby the Americans design to convert one of the 
world’s oceans into a private lake. The award, how- 
ever, cannot be expected for some time—perhaps the 
best part of a year—so that the establishment of a 
modus vivendi has become an obvious necessity. Hence 
the genesis of the Behring’s Sea Bill, whereby British 
subjects are to be prohibited from catching seals by 
Order in Council during the period of suspense. You 
might expect that the United States Government would 
have responded in kind; but no, American statesmen 
are not advocates of give-and-take. Directly Lord 
Salisbury broached the subject, Mr. Blaine—or, rather, 
Mr. Harrison : for the Jorkins-Spenlow dodge is largely 
practised at Washington—waxed eloquent concerning 
those blameless hyperboreans, the Aleuts of the Priby- 
loff Islands. In respect of these ‘ worthy and innocent 
people’ much miscellaneous information is forthcoming 
in the last batch of correspondence: chiefly from the 
pen of one Albert W. Lavender, Assistant Treasury 
Agent, an excitable gentleman who has been ‘ mad with 
himself” ever since he failed to ‘ make it uncomfortably 
warm ’ fora certain seal-poacher, one Captain Ohlmitz. 
In his lucid intervals Albert W. Lavender contem- 
plates the Aleuts ; and though their sanitary condition 
is such that his assistant dares not describe it in a 
public report, he consoles himself with the reflection 
that all along the green sward in front of the dwell- 
ings, once a depository for filth and offal, the children 
sport and play. Now, even the most soapless Aleut, 
contends Mr. Blaine, must be fed, and the North 
American Company, hitherto responsible for *‘ the 
training of the young, the comfort of the old, the care 
of health” (excellent !), declines to spend one cent on 
these islanders unless, by way of compensation, it is 
allowed to take at least 7500 fur-bearing seals during 
the year. Lord Salisbury has yielded after some 
demur, and the Company is to have its skins; but if 
the Aleutian stomach is simultaneously to be regaled 
with seal-flesh is a topic upon which Mr. Blaine is 
somewhat obscurely silent. 

The reserve seems reasonable enough ; for though the 
American Company will doubtless make a handsome 
profit upon its monoply, the American Government, 
you gather from Sir James Fergusson’s speech, will be 
the worse by £100,000 on the diminished take. And 
to pass from the Aleuts to those equally innocent and 
far cleaner beasts, their victims, the propriety of a re- 
spite from the butchery which has of late prevailed is 
incontestable. Professor Elliott (you would have ex- 
pected a Colonel) has been sent to examine the ‘ rook- 
eries, and has pronounced the truly professorial dictum 
that ‘the seal-life candle has been literally’ (well, 
hardly !) ‘burning at both ends during the last five 
years’: with the result that the breed of fur-seals is in 
peril of extinction. The pity is that they die not so 
much from downright clubbing as from the violence 
with which, as mere ‘ pups,’ they are driven inland to 
the shambles. Clearly the temporary cessation and 
the eventual restriction of the industry are demanded 
no less by the dictates of humanity than by the motives 
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of self-interest, even though seal-skin jackets should be 
placed for the time-being beyond the purse alike of the 
middle-class husband and of the perfect lady. Some 
M.P.’s questioned the accuracy of the American figures: 
deeming them ‘cooked’ in the Company’s interests. 
General evidence that the fur-seals are diminishing is 
nene the less overwhelming, and the fact that the 
fishery has been twice suspended during the present 
century proves that the seal, as well as the bison, is 
incompetent to wear down massacre. 


Nevertheless the bill presents a certain number of 


cruces—some scarce settled by its introduction. In 
the first place, the concurrence of the American Go- 
vernment is insufficient to secure the due observance 
of the modus, since the Russians have many a fishing- 
boat in Behring’s Sea, where, as Mr. Chamberlain in 
a valuable contribution to the debate reminded the 
House, the German flag, too, has appeared. However, 
Sir James Fergusson intimated that no opposition is 
expected from either Government : the Russians in pav- 
ticular having put themselves outside argument by their 
closure of the Straits during former seasons of displenish- 
ment. Remains the question of compensation, notably 
as regards the class of persons merely affected by the pro- 
posed arrangement—the merchants of British Columbia. 
What proportion is to be paid by Canada and what 
by the mother-country is as yet undecided owing to 
the illness of Sir John Macdonald, to whose sleepless 
patriotism a fitting tribute was paid by Liberals no 
less than Conservatives. Mr. Chamberlain did well to 
urge that care be taken lest the indemnified include 
American vessels furnished with American money but 
sailing under the British flag to escape the dues of the 
United States. But compensation is a minor issue, and 
British subjects run no danger of getting less than 
their deserts, as their claims are to be adjusted by 
inquiry on the spot. Ina remarkably harmonious de- 
bate Mr. Bryce honourably distinguished himself by 
his cordial congratulation of the Foreign Office on its 
masterly handling of a most intricate negotiation ; and 
whether the final settlement be near or far, Lord Salis- 
bury’s management of the difficulty will count as not 
the least of his many diplomatic triumphs. 


GLADSTONIAN WAR SONG 
\ J] HO knows or cares if things be right ? 


Who fears if things be wrong ? 
"Tis Sentiment that makes our might, 
"Tis Faith that fires our song ; 
And, fresh from Parnell and the Plan, 
We'd rather, true and tried, 
Be damned with England’s Grand Old Man 


Than saved with t’ other side ! 


O argument is for the fool, 
And reason for the knave ! 
We, trained in far too stern a school 
For either to enslave, 
We rather would—nay, if we can, 
We will, with joy and pride !— 
Be damned with England’s Grand Old Man 
Than saved with t’ other side. 
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MODERN MEN 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 

N PUVIS DE CHAVANNES is the Rip van Winkle 

* of the Arts. He might have slumbered for three 
hundred years : he seems to be only half-awake to the work- 
ing world about him. Few have been endowed with so 
perfect a gift of abstraction. He is as far removed from 
the official hucksters of the Salon on the one side as from 
the colour-blind Impressionists on the other. In an age 
and a city wherein doctrines and schools are always under 
revision, wherein the heresy of to-day is the gospel of 
to-morrow, he remains inflexible and stern. The IJndé- 
pendants and Intransigéants trample under foot the canons 
of art and stake their future upon the hazards of an ex- 
periment ; the /ibriste drives the Pleinairiste off the field : 
to succumb in turn to the dazzling Pointilliste. But Puvis 
admits no change of tactics. Though at the Champ de 
Mars he has marshalled a brilliant squadron of light-horse- 
men, he still fights under the old colours, he still relies 
upon the old methods of attack. His equipment, indeed, 
is medieval, and he should be pictured in the guise of a 
heavy armed knight-errant. 

But with all his expressed contempt for modernity, his 
personality is ever distinguishable. Even apart from that 
colour scheme which is his own, you may recognise his 
work by its remoteness from to-day. He is concerned 
neither to add to the sum of our knowledge nor to re- 
present new facts and effects. He has invented nothing 
save only a new light in which to consider the Primitives. 
It has been his life's work to cover certain wall-spaces 
with formally decorative designs, and his task has been 
the more difficult because he has permitted the example of 
the Old Masters to control not only his treatment but his 
choice of material. So that his individuality, which is in- 
disputable, displays itself rather in subservience to a past 
ideal than in the common revolt from all ideal whatsoever. 
As becomes a belated Old Master, he is ever anxious to 
accommodate means to ends. His best work is adapted 
with surprising tact and subtlety to its purpose. Not 
only are the frescoes in the Panthéon harmonious in them- 
selves, but their tones respond exquisitely to the tones of 
the building. His scheme of colour, maybe, is too pre- 
tentiously delicate: pink, lilac, the gentlest of yellows, 
the most modest of greens, predominate. But he not un- 
commonly finds room in his background for a singularly 
beautiful blue, which seems as though centuries had done 
their best to mellow it. His composition is large and 
dignified ; he has carried an ostentatious simplicity of line 
almost too far. He has never been guilty of overcrowding 
his canvas, and there is not one of his designs but has 
a sense of space. And herein he presents a striking and 
delightful contrast with Mr, Burne-Jones, to whom it is 
the fashion to compare him. The comparison, of course, 
is in the Frenchman’s favour. Mr. Burne-Jones treats 
a twenty-foot canvas as though it were a miniature or 
a piece of goldsmith’s work ; M. de Chavannes is ever 
mindful of scale and proportion, and does not ask you 
to examine a fresco through a magnifying glass. What 
a fine flow of line in his best work! And how charming 
his backgrounds! Indeed, his treatment of distance is, if 
we may make the distinction, rather pictorial than deco- 
rative. The most of those who devote their talents to 
mural painting put all their figures on one plane, as close 
as possible to the spectator’s eye. Not so M. de Cha- 
vannes, who not only observes the laws of perspective but 
even gets atmosphere into his designs. In his large work 
Pro Patria Ludus, inthe Musée at Amiens, it is the middle- 
distance that attracts you most, and the pose of half-a- 


dozen minute figures is as carefully studied and as classical 
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in effect as that of the more ambitious personages in the 
foreground. His later productions, infinitely more masterly 
in composition and in decorative sense than those of an 
earlier date, suffer from a tedious elaboration. The fore- 
ground of the vast design, Inter Artes et Naturam, which 
he displayed a year ago in the Champ de Mars, and which 
is the most artificial and mawkish of his works, is o’erlaid 
with trivial sources of irritation. A quarter of a century 
ago—several of the pictures in the Salon consecrate to 
him at Amiens are dated 18065—he cultivated a more 
chaste simplicity. It was then his practice to model his 
figures with a better grace and finer subtlety. To-day he 
is content to project them into space by surrounding them 
with the formal black lines of ancient fresco. 

So seldom nowadays does a painter earnestly attempt 
the monumental style, that it is impossible not to feel 
admiration and gratitude for M. de Chavannes’ achieve- 
But his merits need not blind you to his very 
There is, to begin with, the constant 
He is attempting to 
rival the Italian old masters in the Paris of the nine- 
teenth century. Much he owes to Michelangelo: much 
also to the dearly beloved Primitives themselves. And 


ment. 
obvious faults. 
absence of vitality from his work. 


though no painter may achieve success who wilfully de- 
spises the conventions of the past, yet none ever made 
the most of his talents who lived his artistic life un- 
conscious of his environment. And what a world has 
M. de Chavannes created! Those who wander o’er its 
pastures and stoop, if they can support the exertion, to 
pluck the flowers that grow thereby are haggard and 
pale enough to consort with the most shameless Pre- 
Their faded cheeks and ghostly 
Of old they 
were sometimes athletic, even heroic; but of late they 
What is to be said 


Raphaelite of them all. 
shapes betoken a life of exalted suffering. 


have grown both ‘ angular and flat.’ 
of le Pauvre Pécheur who now lends an air of romance to 
the Luxembourg? Is he not profoundly ridiculous? Can 
even the faithful inspect him without a smile? And yet 
‘Cock-eyed’ he may be 





who shall despise him ? and 
in fact is—but he is also vastly amusing, and has more 
delicacy of colour and subtlety of handling than all these 
clumsy exercises which deserved, and no doubt obtained, 
Yes, the sojourners in this sad wilder- 
ness are wofully in need of tonics and beef-tea. They 


To hold a fish- 


ing-rod or to do up a sandal causes them the acutest 


the Prix de Rome. 
are scarce equal to the lightest task. 


pain; and you cannot help reflecting that, if they were 
not’ bounded on all sides by a good stout coat of paint, 
their bones would find an easy way through their skins. 
Whatever their employ, their attitude is rarely charac- 
teristic: they may be hauling boats or stacking hay, 
but their muscles respond not to the task, and thereby 
the falsity of the scene is heightened. And then, those 
grey-green landscapes, generally seen in the pale dawn: 
are they not, in spite of their beauty, a little tedious? 
And would you not admire the trees the more if they did 
These qualities serve to 
Nor does 


not always jotter with archaism ? 
make up a curiously artificial and morbid milieu. 
the painter’s determined effort to mimic fresco mitigate 
the unreality of his work. His outlines, as we have said, 
are black and heavy, and the surface suggests that his 
works are painted in a kind of distemper. This is a 
culmination of formality, and is moreover wholly unne- 
cessary when, as at Amiens, the design is painted upon 
canvas and merely marouflé upon a flat wall. 

But, in spite of shortcomings, the work of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes has a distinction and grandeur you seek in vain 
elsewhere. His best performance, the Sfe.-Genevieve at 
the Panthéon, has a touch and a delicacy which amount 
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to genius. Compare it with the decorations which are 
its neighbours, and you cannot but be struck with its 
superiority. M. Laurens and his fellows have merely 
perverted their method of easel-painting to the produc- 
tion of frescoes ; and though their works hit you far harder 
than the Ste.-Genevieve, you are conscious that the effect is 
annoying as well as illegitimate. But in the other there 
is a noble simplicity, a subtle adaptation, which set you 
at once in an attitude of respectful awe. So fine an ar- 
rangement of lines and masses can only be achieved by a 
master; so elegant a colour-scheme is out of the reach of 
all but a born decorator. The worst is that an artist who 
resolutely sets his face against modernity can only deliver 
half his message. A novelist who persists in looking for 
his material outside his own generation, who tricks his 
characters out in the costume of a past age and forces them 
to speak the very dialect achieved of Addison and Steele 
in their most self-conscious mood, may avoid the Scylla of 
vulgarity, but is hurled forthwith into the Charybdis of 
preciosity. Then, indeed—in art as in literature—tem- 
perament is the only salvation. And when we recognise 
that M. de Chavannes, although he has fettered himself 
from the first with a false style and twisted ambitions, has 
yet produced so large a body of distinguished work, we 
pay his temperament—his genius, if you will—the highest 
compliment which admiration can suggest. 





THE EIGHTY CLUB 
« A NOTHER nail in the coffin of Conservatism,’ was the 
- verdict of all the most intelligent waiters on the 
Eighty Club dinner at Cambridge last Saturday. The 
banquet was in defence of Mr. Haldane, M.P., because of 
the influenza, which prevented its being in defence of Mr. 
R. T. Reid, M.P. 
Haldane, and among those present we noticed all the cele- 
brated men of the day, including Mr. Pearce-Edgcumbe 
(so well known as a Liberal candidate), Mr. J. K. Stephen 
(an M.A.), Mr. G. R. Benson (so favourably known for 
*), Mr. A. Priestly (the ), Mr. R. M‘Kenna 
(who is familiar everywhere as the of ), and 


Sir Charles Russell appeared for Mr. 





his 











Lehmann, Esq. 

Sir C. Russell, in rising to speak for the defence, was 
loudly cheered and seemed to be much affected. If what 
he was to say for the defendant struck them as incomplete 
—(‘ No, no’)—they must remember that the circumstances 
were peculiar. When he accepted this brief it was on the 
understanding that his client was to be Mr. R. T. Reid, but 
at the eleventh hour Mr. Haldane had been substituted. 
He considered it an honour to speak on behalf of his 
friend, and was only afraid that some other gentleman 
would have performed the task more satisfactorily. He 
did not, indeed, know why he had been chosen un- 
less it was because he had represented the defence on 
so many previous occasions. He did not propose to call 
witnesses ; he would trust entirely to character to pull 
him through : first to the character of his client, and second 
to the character of the jury. Having known his client 
for many years, he could call him, without fear of contra- 
diction, the finest and most celebrated character he had 
ever been on terms of intimacy with. The circumstances 
were so uncommon that he was not sure whether he was 
speaking of Mr. Reid or Mr. Haldane, but this eulogium 
applied equally to either. He (Mr. Reid or Mr. Haldane) 
was undoubtedly the most popular man in the Liberal 
party, and the Eighty Club honoured him as it honoured 
no other person. Speaking of the Eighty Club, he would 


* © Please fill up the blanks,’ writes our Cambridge correspondent to 
the editor, ‘as I haven’t Men of the Time at hand.’ 
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remind them that it had gone through various vicissitudes 
before it to-day reached its proud position of dining at 
Cambridge with a number of the leading undergraduates 
of the day. It had once been proposed to call it the 
‘Grey’ Club, and he believed he was revealing no secret 
in announcing that this suggestion came from his cele- 
brated friend, Mr. Pearce-Edgeumbe, who had lately stood 
for Dorset and won the seat in every way except that he 
did not get in. If Mr. Pearce-Edgcumbe had got more 
votes he would have carried the day. This was very encour- 
aging. Well, the club was called the ‘ Eighty ’ because it 
started with thirty-seven members of Parliament and one 
hundred candidates who would be M.P.’s as soon as they 
were elected ; and then came anxious times, when a num- 
ber of the members resigned their membership. There was 
however, a good in things evil, or something of that sort ; 
and into the shoes of the obscure persons who retired 
stepped many of the celebrities he was now addressing. 
There had been at first less than two hundred members of 
the Eighty Club; to-day there were five hundred and 
thirty. And what a change in the calibre of the mem- 
bers! The Hartingtons had gone, and in their place 
stood Mr. Stephen, who had already graduated M.A., and 
Lehmann, Esq. As for Mr. Reid or Mr. Haldane, he was 
not only the most promising young politician of the day, 
but renowned far and wide for his literary attainments. 
He and no other had contributed that masterly article 
to Lady Aberdeen’s periodical ; he and no other was the 
He had no hesita- 
tion, therefore, in asking for the acquittal of his distin- 
guished client, whoever he was. (Cheers.) 
Verdict for the defendant. 





author of those standard works* ’ 





THE PLAIN COOK 
\ HOEVER defined Man as a cooking animal ‘ builded 


better than he knew.’ ’Tis not an exhaustive de- 
finition, but, so far as it goes, it is correct and suggestive ; 
for it is his preference for cooked rather than raw meat, 
and his ability to cook it, which most definitely differenti- 
ates man from the rest of the Animal Kingdom. In those 
early prehistoric days when matches were scarce, there 
were doubtless occasions upon which the mastodon steak 
or the ichthyosaurian cutlet were eaten in sullen silence 
and without any culinary embellishment. 
we call savages prefer, even now, raw flesh to any other 
food? Are not those we call epicures guilty of the same 
depraved appetite >? These meaty monsters have reached 
their gastronomic dotage, they have reverted to the origi- 


Do not those 


nal type, they hark back to the early days of the race, and 
lips sated with the triumphs of a Francatelli will smack 
vivaciously at the approach of a purple chop. But these 
ancient gourmands are exceptions, and do in no wise dis- 
turb the definition. 

Hence the importance of cooks: an importance they 
are the first to recognise and insist upon. 
There be men-cooks and women- 
cooks, cooks plain and cooks coloured, cooks peculiar, cooks 
But the 

She is 
almost invariably a woman. And herein lies the crux of 
the affair. The abnormal self-abnegation of the Plain 
Cook borders on the miraculous, and sorely puzzles the 
student. This intellectual loafer has always been given 
to understand—and the empirical knowledge of his later 
years in no wise induces him to abandon the traditions of 
his youth—that of all things vain, woman, lovely woman, 
‘takes the cake.’ And to this rule he finds the Plain 


Now, of cooks 
there are many kinds. 


general, and—may we say it ?>—Captain Cooks. 
only cook of real consequence is the Plain Cook. 


* “Here, unfortunately,’ writes our correspondent, ‘Sir Charles 
became inaudible.’ 
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Cook an invariable and brilliant exception. Wherefore ? 
Who ean search the advertisements in the daily papers of 
those that are seeking situations without finding much to 
puzzle him? ‘Self-praise is no recommendation’? Then 
how comes it that all barmaids out of place are ‘tall,’ 
‘pretty, ‘good appearance, ‘ engaging’—(sly puss !)—‘dis- 
engaged, whatever that may mean, ‘used to quick trade,’ 
and ‘domesticated.’ The conclusion is obvious: all bar- 
maids are ‘ . divinely tall and most divinely fair.’ 
But they are not—which is puzzling. Housemaids are 
less explicit than their sisters at the bar. They do not— 
with preternatural sagacity they do not !—flourish their 
blemishes in the face of the public, but such fascinations 
as they have are kept in the background. They have an 
object. Mistresses with flighty husbands, mothers of grow- 
ing lads, entertain a somewhat morbid prejudice against 
good looks or engaging habits in their servants. The 
sorceries of a Witch of Endor are less potent in result 
than those of a Circe or a Calypso. That which is a glory 
in the barmaid is often the stumbling-block of the house- 
maid; and hence with persistent iteration, less frequent 
now than once, she proclaims the non-existence of the 
fringe. But the Plain Cook is of a different kidney. 
Modesty is the badge of all her tribe. 
woman in the world that knows she is ugly, and has 
She advertises herself 


"Tis the only 


the courage of her convictions. 
in all the papers along with prepossessing barmaids and 
healthy housemaids as a plain cook. ‘There ain’t no 
beastly pride about her.’ ‘Good’ she often is; ‘ plain’ 
she is always; and a Good Plain Cook is a development of 


What 


avails it that the barmaid is of prepossessing appearance 


humanity of which the rest of humanity is proud. 


She does not make the beer 
she sells: she creates nothing ; 
weary with serving, weary with standing ; often she goes 


or quick at counter trade ? 
she is poorly paid ; she is 


to the bar because she is tired of home; she goes some- 
times for no money payment at all: ‘Money no object’ 
is a common formula. Far otherwise is the lot of the 


Good Plain Cook. 


their way into the kitchen, she cooks them in a good 


She sees that good plain joints find 
plain fashion, she draws a good plain salary. She rules 
the roast—downstairs literally, upstairs metaphorically. 
Modesty has its own reward, and the Good Plain Cook 
avenges herself on a world to which she has been obliged 
to sacrifice her vanity. 

Cooks are naturally subject to attention: they are the 
governors of the 


With the contents of the former they 


custodians of the larder, the deputy- 
grocery closet. 
allure their own kind ; with the treasures of the latter they 
propitiate the young mammon of unrighteousness. Master 
Bobby takes no sort of interest in cold leg of mutton, 
while Policeman B. cannot experience even a faint excite- 
ment at the mention of Sultanas or dry macaroni. Now, 
although a cook have risen triumphant out of the pit of 
vanity in which the rest of her sex still wallows, she has 
her soft side, and has no objection to it being stroked. 
She is professional in her feelings, and likes to be praised. 
If any one wish to be held a favourite amongst his friends’ 
servants, he can attain his end at a trifling expenditure. 
Let him chat, as affably as circumstances admit, with the 
servant who opens the front door: he need not say much, 
but let him say something. And, again, let him never 
miss an occasion of praising at least one of the dishes at 
dinner in the presence of the butler or the waitress. On 
the principle of what’s bred in the parlour comes out in 
the kitchen, your innocent and harmless eulogy intoxicates 
the professional soul below, and your arrival at the dinner- 
table is now the occasion of a culinary four de force. A 
barrister is not rendered the less ambitious because a 


judge speaks markedly of the able way in which the case 
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for the defence has been conducted. A lecturer does not 
become less careful in his delivery on that appearance 
because he has been specially praised on this. Everybody 
likes to be appreciated and praised in his peculiar calling, 
and the good Plain Cook is no exception. Country cooks 
have not the same ideas as their sisters in metropolitan 
or urban areas. In the case of the latter there seems fair 
ground for the caricatures which have appeared (from time 
to time) upon a certain union of hearts. Indeed, it is an 
alliance natural as that of coronet and money-bag, title 
and wealth. The Policeman is a bold—shall we say a bad ? 
—man. He is frequently good-looking, often handsome. 
A Cook, as we know, is always Good and Plain. It is only 
too fitting that the bold and bad should mate with the 
plain and good. The way to man’s heart lies through his 
stomach, and the plain and good one holds the key. There 
is no more to be said. In the country it is different. 
The place of the policeman is taken to a certain extent 
by the Coachman. All women, even good plain cooks, 
have suitors, but ‘’Tis not so much the gallant who woos, 
as the gallant’s way of wooing’; and it is to be feared 
that a coachman is not so impetuous and dare-devil a 
There is a sort of forbidden 
sweetness about a policeman’s courtship. The iron rails 
of the area suggest imprisonment, while the open gate 
For him, too, the road to the kitchen 


lover as the civilian soldier. 


predicates escape. 
is so short—the descent, the proverbial descent, so easy ! 
But the coachman in the country, he belongs to the 
He is there every 
day. He is a principal at the annual Christmas dinner in 
the servants’ hall. He kisses by prescriptive right all the 
servants under the mistletoe bough. 


place, he is too much of a presence. 


None can escape 
him. The objections of a squeamish lady’s-maid to the 
embrace of a worthy Jehu no longer in the hey-day of 
his youth have ere now conducted to the abolition of a 
time-honoured institution and a very pleasant party in 
the servants’ hall. 

Instances are known of men marrying their cooks. 
This is unwise. The sole inducement a man has for 
marrying his cook is to retain her services for life ; and 
after her wedding she will never cook another omelet. 
There is no worse use to which you can put a cook than 
to marry her. If she has cooked well for you, and would 
marry late in life her coachman or policeman, part from 
her with a good grace and give her a handsome present. 
But do not marry her yourself: for the virtue will be gone 
out of her so soon as she ceases to be a Good Plain Cook. 


NEW BRAVERIES 
ns may make Spring in the heart ; but Summer 
makes Summer only in the garments, and London 
has been flaunting in November weather and the raiment 
of July. 


for very wretchedness ; while others, greatly daring, show 


Some with pleasing frocks yet wear them not 


like premature butterflies. 
yet sunshades increase and multiply, are desperately gay, 


There is no sun to speak of, 


are recklessly diaphanous, as with the valour of despair. 
One of the more sober and substantial hath a foundation 
of gold-coloured satin gathered over with gilt-spangled 
gauze, which finishes in fuzzy bunches at the points. 
Another of scarlet floss-embroidered chiffon, angry and 
brave, bids the rash gazer wipe his eye. A _pavilionette 
of white shot-gauze, embroidered with silver and moon- 
stones, has a magnolia-bud for handle ; a delicate trans- 
parency of white-spotted net is heavily be-strewn and 
fringed with pale Neapolitan violets; while the most 
shriekingly festal of all is in the likeness of an arbour 
woven of straw (in texture not unlike a glorified cane- 
bottomed chair), over-lolled by big yellow and pink roses 
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and one sad swallow-tail butterfly, and flounced with 
amazingly pink chiffon. 

From sun-shades to rain-cloaks is all-too natural a tran- 
sition. They are not unpleasing. In some the colour is 
soft and neutral, with a large decorative pattern strug- 
gling dimly through. A dusty grey, for example, with a 
purple tinge flowered faintly with dull blue, is almost a 
thing of beauty ; and a shot design of steely cactus leaves 
and flowers upon a background of cold amber charms in 
spite of incongruity. The build is lengthy, flowing, and 
something archaic. One long driving-coat of substantial 
mould and coachmanly make, in pistachio-green, smooth- 
surfaced cloth, has collar, capes, and cuffs broadly outlined 
with black, and on a blonde with a bright complexion 
looks both sporting and cheery ; the head-gear to match 
being a smart little green bonnet with jetty wings. As 
for the ‘ Tudor, Protean and idiotic, irrepressible as vul- 
gar, it occurs in black lace embroidered with gold tinsel, 
and hooped with rows of narrow black satin ribbon. Of 
black lace there is many a graceful excuse for a mantle, 
be-frilled, be-draped, be-ruffled, long-ended, hanging- 
sleeved, epauletted, broidered in steel, gold, and jet: 
while among agreeable supplements are the feather colle- 
rettes, from the sheeny rainbow variety, ‘like a dove’s 
throat strained out to sing,’ to the grey down species 
(tipped with green and purple flecks), and the ostrich ruffs 
of white or fawn or grey, or curiously lustrous with the 
grim, doubtful iridescence of antique glass exhumed. 

Head-gear has scarce fulfilled its promise of utter vile- 
ness, though it furnishes monstrosities to spare. Some hats 
are absolutely crownless—they flap down blinker-wise over 
the ears, not altogether unlike those ‘ uglies’ of an earlier 
Others 
are pert and perky, and tip backward with a certain im- 


day you may see afield in Northumbria even yet. 
modesty. Some have crinkled brims, and some have 
brims undulating. The most are large ; and many, very 
The effect 
of cloud-grey pinions from a foam of wreathed pink 
chiffon is refined, and wings of yellow look not amiss in 
a white and yellow hat ; but real white wings in a broad 
white chip, frothed with white crépe, are condemnable 


many, are winged hermetically in the front. 


exceedingly, even if you fit them to a pile of red-gold hair 
amazingly ‘done.’ And, d@ propos d’ailes, what does that 
milliner merit who fills her shop-windows with terns and 
gulls and kittiwakes a-dangle over fragments of their kind ? 
What but something humourous but lingering—something 
with boiling oil in it ?. Forshe does not so much as leaven 
her barbarity with the saving grace of art. It is odious to 
reflect that our wild birds are being steadily exterminated 
for the purpose of bedizening the pates of a parcel of 
women tasteless and brainless enough to think them a 
decent adornment. 

Bonnets are for the more part ‘scrappy and patchy, and 
withal so crazy in build and so insignificant in size that 
they seem to cry aloud for the supporting chignon. One 
of the most maniacal is a tiny oval pie of twisted straw and 
green rushes, with a kind of green and straw shaving-brush 
erected behind, and two dragon-flies sporting as best they 
may in front. Another atrocity takes the shapelessness of 
a flat, floppy hat of white guipure, adorned with a drop- 
sical pink rose and a green bow or two. Much that is 
vicious shall you find, and much that is merely wearisome, 
with here and there a something that is good. A big 
Dolly-Vardenesque affair of yellow chenille-tufted tulle, 
decorated fore and aft with a crisp black ostrich tip, is 
not without distinction. Another, of warm, iron-grey 
chip, flat-and-broad-brimmed in front, turned up sharply 
behind, and wreathed rich blue convolvulus, is excel- 
lent. A third, very fine and large, of cornflower-blue 
chip, rimmed with half-an-inch of black and prodigal 
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of purple-blue clover, goes admirably with a blue clover- 
broidered gown of washing silk. Brims and crowns are 
often of different colours, which is wrong; but a good 
deal of false principle and degraded inclination is about, 
and easy is the slope to Chaos and old Night. 

Nothing very new in frocks has ta’en the wind, but the 
tendency is to throw back to cuts and colours of ’37 or 
thereabouts. One muslin gown (striped: on an ancient 
and fish-like shade of yellow), printed with posies of 
poppies and daisies in unnatural yet not unsightly dyes, 
rejoices in rows on rows of satin baby-ribbon, in hue 
a sickly lilac, running round the hem of the skirt, and 
meandering wider upon bodice and sleeves: the shoulders 
being decked half-way to the elbow with broad, falling 
epaulettes of Honiton lace, worked with true-lover’s knots. 
This form of tie, indeed, is one of the most favoured, 
albeit one of the best, designs of the hour. ‘Tis printed 
on muslin, ‘tis broidered on silk, it plays no mean part in 
brocades ; and on poplinette (a pleasing new fabric with 
a stupid name) ‘tis wrought to advantage in delicate tints 
of pearl, green, and lilac. Grey, it would seem, hath still 
his vogue for outdoor wear. Gowned in pale grey, two 
women, one fair and the other dark, looked about equally 
well at a recent reception (needless to say the afternoon 
was wet). The confection worn by the dark lady was of 
thin, satiny cloth, with a fairly simple skirt, long at the 
back and with basques of moderate depth; voluminous 
grey gauze jabot assisted the effect ; while—and herein 
particularly lay the claim to elegance—'twas decorated 
now and again, at wide intervals, with pointed ovals about 
two inches long, wrought in mingled steel and cut gar- 
nets, and arranged now horizontally, now the other way. 
The bonnet was chiefly composed of larger garnets and 
steel embroidery. The blonde gown was of grey cordu- 
roy, and had a white satin waistcoat and a flowing cravat 
of old lace, with pins of moonstone and diamond. Two 
straight rows of narrow silk and silver gimp, a shade 
darker than the corduroy and set about six inches apart, 
traversed the front of the skirt from waist to hem. The 
same garniture edged the coat, basques, sleeves, and all. 
More seasonable and less sensible was a gown of pale 
yellow silk crépe, brocaded with purple and yellow pan- 
sies. The long straight draperies of the skirt were 
caught together at two neighbouring points, a little to 
one side, with big loose knots of yellow ribbon, above a 
festooned flounce of Valenciennes, yellow also, but with 
age. The bodice was a triumph of clever draping, cas- 
caded with narrower Valenciennes and touched to bvight- 
ness here and there with a yellow knot ; and the big hat, 
of amber lisse, was garlanded with purple pansies freaked 
with jet. °Twas so full of the spirit of Summer that it 
made the ‘hard East’ harder still. 


THE NEW GALLERY 

HE New Gallery is the paradise of the amateur. 
There the elect—the process of their election is 
unknown—may secure a comfortable place without pass- 
ing the scrutiny of unsympathetic hangmen. To do 
them justice, they take advantage of their privilege ; and 
all such as delight in affectation and esteem awkward in- 
nocence a virtue will discover much in Regent Street to 
gratify their taste. The Grosvenor of blessed memory 
had shaken off the trammels of sham A‘stheticism ere 
its demise. The Gallery which has usurped its empire 
has enslaved itself with a spirit tenfold more submissive 
to the old ideals. And novelty no longer excuses lank 
limbs and leaden damozels. If you are wearied to death 
with the elaborate monotony of Mr. Burne-Jones, how 


shall you stomach the vagaries of his imitators? The 
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game was from the first intensely personal, and there is 
naught to interest in the cheap mimicry thereof. The 
prevailing impression, then, at the New Gallery is one of 
childish ingenuousness, which is hardly disturbed by the 
few admirable works contributed by those who neither 
strive nor cry. 

Mr. Burne-Jones is the unofficial president, and his 
mannerism—or as his admirers would prefer to describe it 
his individuality—is this year more strongly marked than 
ever. In his Sponsa de Libano the damsels’ mouths 
assume that disc-like form which is accounted exquisitely 
sentimental; the drapery is irritating yet ineffective ; 
the colour, though personal it may be, is thin and un- 
wholesome. Far more ambitious in intent is The Star of 
Bethlehem, whose destiny it is to go and ‘ do good’ among 
the people of Birmingham. Its obvious purpose is de- 
coration ; yet so elaborately covered is the canvas that, 
instead of the unity essential to decorative work, the 
painter has but achieved an effect of complexity and insig- 
nificance. It is a house divided against itself. However 
anxious the spectator may be to do it justice, he cannot de- 
rive therefrom a general impression. He perforce fixes his 
eye upon one corner, and only detects a piece of goldsmith’s 
work which might have been omitted without detriment 
to the whole. Indeed, the composition must be examined 
a square inch at a time, for there is enclosed within the 
frame not one design but a hundred. The small handling 
which may befit a miniature is worse than misplaced in a 
work of stately dimensions ; and if all the patient details 
were knocked out and half-a-dozen large lines thrown in 
by a master, how vastly more decorative the result! In 
the crowd of imitators Mr. Burne-Jones’s sentimentality 
is exaggerated a hundred-fold. How tedious is Mrs. De 
Morgan's Bells of San Vito! How to express the morbidity 
of Mr. Strudwick’s E/aine? In the latter the background 
is not unamusing, but the figure exhibits the worst faults 
of the Esthetic School. Mr. W. B. Richmond has accom- 
plished a decorative panel to which he gives the title Amor 
Omnia Vincit. In accordance with the master’s method, 
Nature’s counsel was unasked: landscape as well as figures 
doubtless flew ready-made from brain to canvas. The 
result might have been foreseen: trees without form or 
substance, draperies devoid of character, a line as weak 
and nerveless as can be imagined. Such work takes you 
back fifteen years, and you wonder whether you are to 
witness a recrudescence of that Wardour Street classicism 
and sexless fantasy which held the weak brain captive 
before Socialism was, and when Ibsen was still buried in 
his native Norse. 

Mr. Hallé’s admission is capable of easy explanation. 
But what can account for the consideration paid to Mr. 
Batten’s Demeter and Persephone? Before this even the 
elect may be lost in amaze. Such work is only excused 
by learned draughtsmanship and largeness of design, quali- 
ties of which Mr. Batten is conspicuously innocent. Has 
no punishment been prescribed for ‘ vaulting ambition ° ? 
Elsewhere than at the New Gallery Mr. Batten’s pre- 
sumption would soon ‘o’erleap itself.” But the Regent 
Street authorities are complaisant ; and year by year you 
may rejoice in a fresh and fatuous design, elucidated by 
a common sonnet, well worthy the theme. Little less 
ludicrous is Mr. Philip Burne-Jones’s Larth-Rise from the 
Moon, a work reputed the outcome of a fervid imagina- 
tion. It is a collection of blue pimples grouped round a 
skeleton ; and who may say which is the moon and which 
the earth? And is it not rash to lavish so much imagina- 
tion upon so paltry a performance? ‘There is no reason 
why you should not paint the moon or the man in it if 
the dignity of the design befits the motive. But to pro- 
duce a merely farcical work, and then embellish it with an 
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esoteric title, is but to call attention to shortcomings of 
hand and brain. If imagination lurk in Mr. Philip Burne- 
Jones’s picture, it is of the cheapest quality in the world, 
and may be sought anywhere in theosophical pamphlets 
and the literature of such as delight to call themselves 
mystics. Then there are Mrs. Hastings and Mrs. Swyn- 
nerton but it is needless to enumerate. If only the 
New Gallery were taken seriously, the fashion of long 
hair and yellow ties would soon be revived. 

But half-a-dozen painters have strayed by accident 
within the fold. Strange, indeed, does Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait seem in such a company. It is full of character, 
and is powerfully modelled. The drapery is handled 
with uncommon delicacy, and the background is more in- 
teresting than is usual in Mr. Sargent’s work. There is 
a characteristically primitive portrait by Mr. Khnopff, and 
an interesting study of the Sussex Downs by Mr. Tomson. 
Messrs. Orchardson, John Swan, and Arthur Lemon do 
their utmost to redeem the exhibition; but in spite of 
purple patches the New Gallery is painful to contemplate, 
and it is less tiresome than the Academy only because 
there is less of it. 








CONSCRIPTION,.—II. 

We have shown the difficulties on the one hand, 

and the doubtful advantages on the other, which 
would result from the principle of universal service if 
applied to the British Army. If, however, whilst keeping 
to the existing system, we raised the pay and prospective 
advantages—such as secure civil employment to al! who 
had served their term with credit—to such a pitch as 
would enable us to secure the real pick of the country ; 
and if at the same time, by giving the junior officers a 
personal interest in the training of their men, analogous 
to that which the German officers already have, we de- 
veloped the capacities of the raw material to the utmost, 
we believe that we should have available an army for 
home defence of some 100,000 soldiers, of such individual 
excellence that they could thrash treble their weight of 
Continental conscripts. Imagine 70,000 infantry equal in 
physique and individuality to what the Metropolitan Police 
or Irish Constabulary would be if exclusively trained—not 
as they should be. 





as soldiers now are in England but 
And support them with a proper proportion of the other 
arms, recruited also from men of similar excellence : could 
any troops in Europe compare with them ? 

There is an idea afloat, principally in France, that 
numbers are nowadays the primary consideration, the 
man being only a means of carrying the rifle into the 
field and when there pulling the trigger as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The statistics of the last great war ought to have 
shown the fallacy of this view even twenty years ago; 
and we believe that all improvements in arms during the 
intervening years have worked still more in the contrary 
direction. We believe it to be incontestably the case 
that, the more perfect and deadly the weapon becomes in 
itself, the more essential is it that the bearer should 
possess intelligence and individual courage ; and in the 
absence of these qualities, every additional man in the 
field isa drawback and a danger to his own side. 

Let us see how the thing would work out. With seven 
years’ colour service, and the discipline which might be 
engrafted on such men in the time, it is not too much to 
assume that such troops would stand three times the per- 
centage of loss that ordinary ones will do in the advance : 
losses in retreat, of course, do not count. Experience has 
shown that even the Prussian Guard could not continue to 
advance when their losses exceeded a bare 20 per cent., 
and it is pretty certain that no troops at present under 
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arms would do better: taking them all round, we should 
think 15 per cent. a liberal allowance ; it was at any rate 
always more than sufficient to stop the rush of any Russian 
troops before Plevna. Further, it is reasonable to suppose 
that such troops would leave behind them but a very small 
proportion of stragglers: perhaps less than a quarter the 
amount that has nowadays to be allowed for. 

This at one stroke would enable us to do away with the 
terrible but indispensable over-crowding which is the weak 
point of the German attack and of all systems modelled 
on the same lines. But the number of hits on a target 
depend on its area and time of exposure, when once 
the fine edge has been worn off the shooting by the 
preliminary artillery fire; and as it would be possible to 
reduce the number of men required to carry a given posi- 
tion by fully three-fourths, the losses would not occur so 
rapidly as under existing conditions they are bound to do; 
whilst at the same time the increased rapidity of move- 
ment which might be counted on from men of picked 
physique, and the increased accuracy of fire due to their 
higher pluck and discipline, would both tend to still further 
diminish the losses. 

It is, of course, impossible to present a problem of this 
nature with absolute mathematical precision ; but it ap- 
pears to us that, whereas under existing conditions it is 
necessary to put in a force of 15,000 men to carry a 
front of 1500 yards in width, of whom some 2500 would 
be killed and wounded in the advance and from 5000 to 
7500 would stay behind, about 5000 men of the quality 
we are considering would accomplish the same thing with 
considerably less loss. As regards the defensive, the ulti- 
mate destruction of any body of troops rigorously confined 
to holding a position is, in the face of modern artillery fire, 
merely a matter of time ; but such men might safely be 
counted on to resist the demoralising impressions conse- 
quent on exposure to shell-fire at least five times as long 
as ordinary ones ; and if their own artillery did their share 
of the work well, it would be rare indeed for the necessity 
for fighting on the defensive to arise. 

Assuming equal artillery armament on either side, the 
best-trained and most intelligent gunners would have it 
all their own way, though up to what point they could 
hold their own against a great numerical superiority it is 
impossible to say. Probably not to so great an extent as 
the other arms ; but that would only necessitate a larger 
proportional force of artillery, which could be supplied to 
the numerically smaller army without entailing the usual 
drawbacks of unduly lengthening and encumbering the 
columns of march—which is the limiting condition in the 
larger forces ; and, for the rest, it would be merely a matter 
of expense, which, if the choice lay between compulsory 
service and the proposed system, the country would be 
willing enough to bear. 

As regards cavalry, experience proves that, given a 
marked superiority in the individual man and horse, this 
Searlett’s heavy brigade at 
Balaclava fought and won against odds of at least ten to 
one; and if it is not likely that we shall ever meet{quite 
such an incapable enemy again, yet, on the other hand, 


arm can laugh at any odds. 


we might easily put our own squadrons in the field in a 
far more efficient condition than they were then in. Here, 
again, the figure we are prepared to pay for our recruits 
and remounts is the limiting condition. 

And what would the annual cost of an army such as we 
would have it amount to? Without drawing up a com- 
plete duplicate to the existing army estimates it is impos- 
sible to say accurately ; but, in round numbers, doubling 
the pay of the whole army would mean an increase of four 
millions, and increased prices for horses, with enlarged 
establishments of artillery and train, could be met for 
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about another two millions. So that the whole additional 
annual charge would be about 33 per cent. above the pre- 
sent figure, which, compared with the actual money loss 
the alternative of compulsory service, regarded from the 
ordinary point of view of the Radical or Socialist, would 
entail, would be a mere trifle. 

Under the existing conditions of army organisation now 
in force, all the results we have above attempted to de- 
scribe would not by any means necessarily follow as a 
consequence of doubling the pay of men and officers. 
We should certainly be able to pick our raw material, but 
we should make no better progress in turning out the 
finished article than we already do, and that falls very far 
short of what we consider the country has even now a 
right to expect. If we continue to try to carry on the 
service as a going concern on a principle which would 
infallibly break down any manufacturing or engineering 
firm that tried it, no amount of liberality on the part of 
the Treasury will help us. The writing is there on the 
wall for us to read. One by one every army in Europe 
that has tried the system of over-centralisation has had 
to succumb before its opposite, viz. decentralisation ; and 
when our turn comes we shall share the same fate, and 
that too whether we conscript our soldiers like cattle or 
pay them like princes. F. N. Mavupe, Capt. R.E. 





BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION 
Me CARLYLE’S ‘ constitutional historian’ is not in- 


cluded in the list of those whom studious youth 
which has to pass examinations is expected to study. It 
would not serve its interests if it were to quote him, 
for he has a terrible trick of saying the most shockingly 
heterodox things, and his pages are sadly barren of those 
useful formulas which look well on an examination paper. 
What would be the fate of the misguided candidate who 
should, for instance, take certain remarks of Mr. Carlyle’s 
friend on that ‘terrible question to constitutional countries’ 
—the question whether they can be governed without 
bribery—and repeat them except for the purpose of show- 
ing how unpractical a writer this was? Yet it is a beauti- 
ful passage, and it ends with words which are dreadfully 
applicable to parliamentary methods common in these 
latter days. After preliminary remarks on earlier forms 
of bribery, which are of mainly historical interest, comes 
this piece of political criticism, which is of more universal 
application than any other written in our time. Votes 
may be bought of the Fourth and Third estate together : 
‘By doing claptraps, namely; letting off Parliamentary 
blue-lights, to awaken the Sleeping Swineries and charm 
them into diapason for you—what a music! Or without 
claptrap or previous felony of your own, you may feloni- 
ously, in the pinch of things, make truce with the evident 
Demagogos, and Son of Nox and Perdition, who has got 
“ within these walls” of yours, and is grown important to 
you by the Awakened Swineries, risen into all that follow 
him. Him you may, in your dire hunger of votes, consent 
to comply with; his Anarchies you will pass for him into 
“ Laws,” you are pleased to term them ;—instead of point- 
ing to the whipping-post, and to his wicked long ears, which 
are so fit to be nailed there, and of sternly recommending 
silence, which were the salutary thing. Buying may be 
done in a great variety of ways. The question, How you 
buy ? is not, on the moral side, an important one. Nay, as 
there is a beauty in going straight to the point, and by 
that course there is likely to be the minimum of men- 
dacity for you, perhaps the direct money method is a 
shade /ess damnable than any of the others since dis- 


covered—while in regard to practical damage resulting, it 
is of childlike harmlessness in comparison.’ 
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So said Carlyle, putting the truth in the vehement, 
humourous, and satirical way natural to him; but it is the 
truth. The buying of votes in ‘refined ways’ has been for 
many days, and is, the first business of ‘ constitutional’ 
rulers. No other motive can be found for (say) three out 
of four of the measures, ‘ great’ or other, which have had 
their day of fame since a date which it would be unneces- 
sary to fix. The triumphant ‘ dishing of the Whigs’ and 
a certain scandalous offer to repeal the income-tax had 
no other motive, nor was any other claimed for them. 
Another motive was claimed for the truce with the 
evident Irish Demagogos and Son of Nox and Perdi- 
tion : a most reputable motive, indeed—nothing less than 
the desire to finally settle the confusions of Ireland ; 
but it was a bid for the eighty votes of the Awakened 
Swineries none the less, and made by one whose Par- 
liamentary blue-lights and claptraps had helped in the 
awakening. Who, too, will assert that the results of that 
election in 1885 did not aid the virtue of the other party 
by making it useless for them to offer a bid? There was 
at least a very palpable difference between the tones of 
that ‘ other party’ before and after the Hawarden mani- 
festo—while there was still a hope that the Irish vote 
might be useful—and then when it had been bought by 
the enemy. There were no definite promises : only certain 
reservations, and an avoidance of compromising matter. 
Once on that path, men go far. Happily, Providence was 
kind and the enemy was quick. He made his bargain in 
ahurry. But all this is ancient history as time goes now, 
and plenty has happened since to illustrate the doctrine of 
Carlyle’s Constitutional Historian. It is rather curious to 
survey what has happened and to note the dates. The 
Parliament which is now five years old, and therefore near 
its end, may be said to be divisible into two epochs. First 
there were the years in which Her Majesty’s Opposition, 
being in the more dire hunger of votes, were bidding for 
the support of every knot of fad-mongers. In this period 
it was that Mr. Gladstone finally decided to buy the Scots 
vote for Disestablishment, and Sir W. V. Harcourt made 
a bid for the anti-vaccination vote. The second period 
began when Parliament had reached the middle period of 
its life and was on the downward path. Then Her Ma- 
jesty's Ministers began to hunger for votes. To be sure, 
their case was not exceptional. The House at large began 
to feel the same appetite, which has grown keener down 
to this which is perhaps the last, and must in any case be 
the last but one, of its sessions. There has been a steady 
increase in the number of those ‘ motions’ which appeal 
to this or that clique of vote-owners. In this session there 
has been a string of them. One fad-monger has induced 
the House to commit itself to the abolition of the Indian 
opium revenue. Another has obtained a majority in 
favour of a motion to the effect that every handful of 
Dissenters shall have a right to buy the freehold of their 
‘place of worship’ at a valuation and without giving any 
guarantee that they will not use it for mere purposes of 
business. It was only by the skin of the teeth that a 
proposal to commit the House to the doctrine that every 
urban householder shall be endowed with power to ex- 
propriate for his private benefit was defeated. In each 
and all of these cases somebody was to be pacified, some- 
body’s vote was to be invited. That the interests of the 
Empire in India or the security of property were at stake 
was asecondary consideration with the body which claims 
to represent the political faculty and does exercise the 
controlling power in the government of this country. 

It would perhaps be asking too much to ask that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers should be independent of the element 
in which they work. Independent of it they assuredly 
are not—or at least have not been during these last two 
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sessions. Last year the whole business of the House was 
upset by the tardy introduction of a bill for the diminu- 
tion of public-houses, which was avowedly defended on 
the ground that it would prove the desire of the party to 
diminish drunkenness. In other words, it was intended 
to convince the teetotal fanatics that they might as well 
vote for the Unionist as for the Separatist party. Com- 
pensation was to be given to landlords who were to be 
improved off the face of the earth ; for they and their 
friends also have votes. All through the last two sessions 
we have been concerned about that Irish Land Purchase 
Bill. It is, on the showing of its friends, to pacify 
Ireland by helping some Irish tenants, but not all, to 
acquire possession of their holdings. At the last moment, 
and at the instigation of the most audacious of the Irish 
leaders, it has been amended by a clause which will 
largely deprive just those farmers who are the best sup- 
porters of order in Ireland of its benefits, and that for 
the sake of the men who have always been the rank and 
file at the back of every agitator. During this session a 
Labour Commission has been appointed, and among its 
members are two who have been conspicuous among the 
‘labour leaders’ of the last three years. In this way will 
sympathy be shown to the working-class and their votes 
secured. If this is not to be the result of such nomina- 
tions, what excuse have they? Now, when this session 
is well on we are to have a bill for freeing the first four 
standards of the board school—by way, apparently, of 
parallel to the Compensation Bill of last session. The 
workmen who can and who do spend freely on their own 
beer and tobacco, who save sums which in the aggregate 
amount to millions, are to be exempted from the obliga- 
tion of paying for the education of their children—not at 
the expense of the ratepayers, to whom they belong, but 
at the expense of the payers of direct taxation, to whom 
they do not belong. They are many, and as likely to 
vote for the Opposition as not. The income-tax payers, 
if they also are numerous, are outnumbered, and are 
more likely to vote Unionist than not. So since some- 
body must pay for a Government hungry for votes, pay 
they must. 

It is, perhaps—or without peradventure—a wholesome 
sign that the calculation has not answered in Leicester- 
shire or Suffolk, and has answered very ill in South 
Dorset. It is wholesome in so far that it may teach 
political gentlemen that the policy of bribery does not 
pay. But this does not alter the fact that the policy 
has been one of bribery. It might have been just to 
release the very poor more fully from the payment of 
compulsory school-fees ; but to release the whole body of 
workmen, at the expense of the payers of direct taxation 
(for that is what is to be done), from the obligation which 
they incurred when they begot children, is downright 
bribery. A fine air of statesmanship, and w hat not, may 
be given it for decency’s sake in parliamentary eloquence : 
but the one substantial excuse for the measure is the 
necessity of attracting the working-class to the Unionist 
side—and the attraction is money payment. With poli- 
tical opponents who can always out-bribe the calculation 
is a risky one; but that is a little beside the question. 
The offer is made, and it is a confession that in constitu- 
tional countries government cannot be conducted without 
bribery: which is precisely the doctrine of the constitu- 
tional historian quoted. If anybody cares to attempt to 
prove that it would be safe to rely in the coming election 
on any intelligent 





on any national devotion to principle 
conviction that it would be dangerous to trust to the allies 
of the party which has repudiated Mr. Parnell’s person 
but not his demands or methods—his demonstration might 
be interesting to look at, but it would be uncommonly 
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difficult to support. After all, when all parties combine 
in telling the voter that he should support those who give, 
why should he vote on principle? He will vote not only 
for those who offer but for those who offer most ; and 
they—for the greater comfort of Unionists be it said— 
are more likely to be the outs than the ins. 

Davin Hannay. 





A SISTER'S REQUIEM 


FFXHOU sleepest where the Annan winds 
Among the dark pine trees ; 
Not mine, alas ! the envied ease 
Thy gentle body finds, 


O sister, by thy side to lie, 

Thy passive hand in mine ! 

W hile o’er our common couch the pine 
Waves in the eternal sky. 


O to forget with thee in sleep 
That never breathes nor breaks, 
The thousand heart and body aches 
That make the living weep ! 
To slip from out this weary life 
And to lie down by thee, 
And find beneath the same lone tree 
Escape from earthly strife. 


O what to thee the gains of earth, 

Its prizes, or its praise, 

Its poor unfinished works and ways, 
Its mockeries of mirth, 


Its promises that ne’er come true, 
Its fears that never fail, 
Pleasures that only pain entail, 

Resolves that only rue ! 

My gentle sister, from the scene 
That faded, and was free, 

I now would lay me down by thee 

Under the churchyard green. 


I that did weep, and wish, till tears 
Fell hot upon thy hand, 
That He my grief might understand 
That could fulfil thy years, 


Now think the happier lot is thine 
In passive rest to lie 
Where only o'er thee in the sky 
Moans the insensate pine. 
J. Logie Ropertson. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
LITERARY CRITICISM 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 2d June 1891. 

S1R,—I am loath to inflict upon you yet another letter, but 
your correspondent ‘P.’ has so entirely misunderstood the 
drift of my argument that I venture once more to crave your 
hospitality. May I preface my remarks by observing that, so 
far from holding the views he imputes to me, I would not, if I 
had the power, mitigate in any degree the severity of the penal 
code which obtains in England ? and that, were I in Parliament, 
I should vote against the abolition of capital punishment? And 
now, with your permission, | will deal with ‘ P.’s’ letter point 
by point. To say that the evil suffered by a criminal in his 
punishment is an evil to the criminal is an identical proposi- 
tion, and yet it is to my use of this identical proposition as a 
premise that ‘ P.’ takes his most grave exception. Be there in 
truth who deny it? I can hardly imagine that ‘ P.’ really be- 
lieves that the more pain such a criminal endures the better 
for all concerned, since this would not only justify but demand 
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the infliction of more than Sicilian torture. Does ‘P.’ hold 
that the punishment of the would-be assassin of Louis Xv. was 
not excessive, and that it would have been ‘better’ if the 
wretch could have been made to endure a more elaborate 
agony? He must so believe if he means what he says, since 
this man’s crime was the greatest of all from the point of view 
which was proper to the French Executive. While consider- 
ing this analogy I may remark that at all events the hired 
executioner did not hold a very high place in the estimation of 
society. I am not of those who ‘coddle scoundrels’ since by 
coddling scoundrels they traverse two out of the three ends to 
meet which prisons are built. I cannot think the treatment of 
prisoners in the gaol of Elmira, U.S.A., bears on the point at 
issue, since I gather from ‘ P.’s’ graphic description that it is not 
sufficiently severe to discourage crime or to satisfy the public 
vengeance, the attainment of which results are, as I submitted 
in my last letter, the proper ends of punishment. I should 
approve, were I an American, of a return to the cat-o’-nine- 
tails, since I believe that its employment would put an end to 
practices which are hurtful to American society. My argu- 
ments are not borrowed from Mill, with whose writings I am 
not familiar, but occurred to me while reading the Fournal of 
Sir Walter Scott, who was, I suppose, a sentimentalist. My 
morals—whichare excellent—and my college tutor—who, worthy 
man, was a mathematician and cared for nothing but pictures, 
port wine, and peers—seem to be equally off the point. No one 
is, in fact, liable to be punished because abstractedly he de- 
serves punishment ; and even the most advanced advocates of 
State interference would hardly venture to propose a change in 
the law in this respect. Otherwise, as Hamlet said, we should 
none of us ’scape whipping—except, I suppose, ‘ P.,’ who with 
Polonius maintains the contrary. With what rapture would 
this sturdy moralist have hurled the first stone against the 
woman taken in adultery, and so satisfied his ‘legitimate thirst 
! I admit that dulness is no proof of impar- 





for vengeance’! 
tiality, but I fail to see that this truth lessens the danger to 
a critic of being led into injustice by the wish to be amusing. 
I drew no conclusion whatever from the blunders of our famous 
critics, but the conclusion implied was that a book may ap- 
pear ridiculous even to a practised reviewer the merit of which 
may be afterwards universally acknowledged, and that there- 
fore it behoves these gentlemen to be cautious. The asser- 
tion that books ex hyfothes? unknown are a ‘public nuisance’ 
appears to me to involve a contradiction in terms. But 
there is really no difference in principle between my oppo- 
nent and me. I believe that the evil—involved in the word 
‘pain ’—which results to the author from the slashing reviews 
outweighs the good resulting to society. ‘ P.’ upholds the con- 
trary. This is a question of fact which cannot be decided by 
argument. And now, having dealt with ‘P.’s’ arguments in 
their order, I would wish to enter a strong protest against his 
method. He has resorted to the ancient but not entirely in- 
genuous device of first classifying his antagonist and then 
arguing from such classification. Because, says he, ‘F.C. H. 
holds that the publication of a bad book does not justify the 
gibes of a reviewer, therefore he is a sentimentalist. But senti- 
mentalists in America are responsible for the defective arrange- 
ments of the gaol of Elmira. Therefore ‘ F.C.H.’ is ‘ of those’ 
who ‘ coddle scoundrels.’ I might retort thus :—Because I hold 
that to insult the authoress of a foolish book is a pusillanimous 
action, whether the reviewer be actuated by a legitimate thirst 
for vengeance or for guineas, therefore ‘P.’ is pusillanimous. 
Now, it is the part of such people to run away in the field of 
battle. Therefore ‘P.’ would behave badly in a fight. Of 
course I make no such deductions. I doubt not that ‘ P.’ would 
acquit himself very gallantly, and would do nothing to disgrace 
that robust morality which at present engages him in a cam- 
paign against those who, in his opinion, abstractedly deserve 
punishment.—I am, etc., yr. CS. 





REVIEWS 
SLANG AS SHE IS WROTE 
Slang, Jargon, and Cant. By ALBERT BARRERE and C. G. 
LELAND. Edinburgh: The Ballantyne Press. 


The bewildering modesty of Slang as she is wrote, compared 
to her brazen impudence as she is spoke, has been bewailed in 
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these columns more than once; and the Slang, Jargon, and 
Cant of Messrs. Albert Barrére and C. G. Leland affords an 
excellent pretext for bewailing it again. Slang, as we have 
been at so much pains to insist, being the lingo of prostitutes 
and thieves, is of its essence vile. To let it alone is easy 
enough ; but if you deal with it at all you must deal with it 
without favour and without reserve. That, apparently, is what 
Mr. Farmer is prepared to do, and that is why his second 
volume has so tremendous an advantage of all its rivals. And 
that, ’tis evident, is what Messrs. Barrére and Leland have 
sedulously refrained from doing: and that is why these two 
volumes of theirs, interesting as they are and laudable as is 
their general design, must ever be denied the pride of place 
among slang dictionaries. It is a poor heart that never re- 
joices ; and that collection of slang which should never call a 
blush to the cheek of youth, nor ever lift the horror-stricken 
brows of age, were unworthy serious consideration ; and it is 
but right and fair to note that this our authors have so far 
taken to heart that here and there they Aave disdained to 
‘spare our chameleon blushes.’ But on the whole they have 
kept the Young Person well in view, and with a little blacking- 
out, in the manner of the Russian Post Office, their work might 
pass at once into the library of every well-conducted boarding- 
school. The old Miss Pinkerton would no doubt have held it 
in horror ; but her successors, it is assumed, have moved with 
the times, and inasmuch as slang is now a recognised means 
of expression in the best society, they might do worse than 
subscribe to Messrs. Barrére and Leland’s magnum opus, with 
a view to including it in their curriculum. 

To say this 1s, of course, to determine the value of S/ang, 
Jargon, and Cant to students of the right ‘ green lingo ’—to all 
such, that is, as are wooers of the living Muse of the Kennel. 
But, this said, there is much to praise and more to make one 
interested. To begin with, the book is well planned and capi- 
tally done: it is a brilliant success, in fact, considered as a 
piece of printing and an essay in production, so that to the 
amateur of tall copies it will be dear for its own sake. We 
imagine, too, that nobody with any interest in the subject of 
slang and cant can fail to learn from it, for the entries are 
singularly full and the quotations, so far as they go, are ap- 
propriate and useful. True that Messrs. Barrére and Leland 
have made far less use of Urquhart than they might, and to 
the full as much of Mr. Burnand and the heroes of 7he Sfort- 
ing Times as is good for themselves or tolerable to others ; 
and true, their lists of examples are nothing like so rich as Mr. 
Farmers. But, their conception granted, it must be owned 
that they have done their best to live up to it, and that on 
the whole they have succeeded. One could have wished, 
for the subject’s sake, that they too had attempted something 
in the nature of those collections of synonyms which impart 
so novel and peculiar a quality to the work of their rival ; 
but as they have not done so, one need say no more than 
that the loss is shared by every student of the mystery, and 
pass to other points both fro and com. And to be plain 
it must be remarked that such articles as, say, that under 
‘GAG’ are out of place in a dictionary of any kind. The 
writer starts with a definition which is exact enough; he then 
proceeds to support his definition by a quotation from a cer- 
tain James Payne (but that is probably a printer’s error) ; and 
so far all is well. What follows, though, is second childish- 
ness and mere impertinence ; for he goes on to write a neat 
little essay upon famous gags, with examples culled from Kitty 
Clive, Frédérick—(this one happens to be false history, but 
that is beside the point)—Paul Bedford, Macready, and Mr. 
J. L. Toole ; and only when he has narrated these at length 
does he condescend upon a definition. He contrives, it is 
true, to fill three columns of print, or thereabouts, when for 
all practical purposes a round half-column would have served 
him equally well; and if there were space to let he did his 
duty as a contributor, and can afford to smile at criticism. 
But that, we submit with deference, is not the way to write for 
a dictionary, and from ground of the kind all persons in their 
anecdotage should be strictly warned, and, if necessary, ex- 
pelled with violence. Again, in a general way, there is too 
much Romany ; and the attempts at derivation are often more 
ingenious than persuasive. Thus, under ‘ BLACKGUARD,’ you 
find not only Wright’s demonstration—(surely enough for all 
sane men)—that of old time the black guard was simply com- 
posed of scullions—of such servants as, having ‘lien among 
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the pots,’ would naturally show it—but also a suggestion by 
Mr. C. G. Leland that the word is ‘probably the old Dutch 
thieves’ slang,’ from ‘é/ag, meaning a man (but always in an 
inferior sense), and ar/, the commonest termination for a noun.’ 
In this respect, indeed, Mr. Leland is the most hardened of all 
possible sinners in the most speculative of all possible worlds. 
He is death on—(‘the metaphor is probably that of complete- 
ness’)—Dutch, and he is death on Romany as well. Thus, 
it is not enough for him that if you ‘bung up’ somebody’s 
eye you, literally and metaphorically, do dung it up. No, 
says he; ‘there is no obvious connection between the bung 
of a barrel and an eye which has been closed by a blow.’ On 
the other hand, it is a fact that there has been a ‘constant 
mingling of gypsies with prize-fighters’; it is a fact that ‘a 
bongo yakko (or yak) means a distorted, crooked, or in fact 
a bunged eye’; having regard to this, it ‘is almost evident’ 
that dongo—which ‘also means lame, crooked, and sinister’ 
—‘may have been the origin’ of this beautiful and taking 
phrase. In truth, these philologists, like Habakkuk, are 
‘capables de tout? You think you are handling a metaphor 
for a bit of real verbal imagination—easy, racy, vigorous, ex- 
pressive ; and behold ! they bear down on you with a Romany 
vocable, and it is ‘almost evident’ that it ‘may have been the 
origin.’ Such speculations are perilous always. In the case of 
slang, which arises none knows how, and is transformed in 
deference to needs none knows, and takes shape after shape by 
the operation of processes known to none, they are suicidal: 
as Mr. Leland is at some pains to show. 

We have said that Slang, Jargon, and Cant is rich in words ; 
and we are prepared to defend the point against all comers—- 
not, of course, in Dutch, and not, of course, in Romany ; but in 
reasonable (and autochthonic) English. But it is not complete. 
Thus, if you came on such a sentence, in Modern Painters or 
any of the personal histories of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Farrar, as ‘1 chewred a miler from the one-in-ten,’ and sought 
for consolation of Messrs. Barrere and Leland, you should 
find it not at all: not under ‘chewre’—(though ‘CHORE’ 
might give you a lead, it would be none de drozt)—nor under 
‘miler, nor even under ‘one-in-ten’; and perchance you 
would go to your grave not knowing that what your eminent 
writer had confessed to you and the world was, simply, that he 
had ‘ stolen a donkey from the parson.’ Under ‘ CRACK,’ too, 
one would fain have seen a reference to the ‘d—d confounded 
crack’ of Tony Lumpkin, and therewith an acknowledgment 
that ‘crack’ is just as good and honoured an equivalent for 
‘lie’ as ‘cracker’ itself. One might go on, of course ; but the 
best is to say that, howbeit the book is not a first attempt 
on the part of Messrs. Leland and Barrére, and howbeit ‘it is 
far from perfick,’ it is yet so good that it may be perused with 
interest and with profit, even though it may not be considered 
with any completeness of respect. 


LAND-LUBBERS AHOY! 


The Boating Man’s Vade-Mecum. By WILLIAM WINN. 
London : Sonnenschein. 


We have read this book with amazement. From ‘ Vander- 
decken’ (a name still dear to the amateur sailor) downwards 
there has never been any lack of handbooks on boating—hand- 
books, too, the work of past masters in the arts of seamanship or 
of oarsmanship : handbooks brought well up to date, and with 
the names of their compilers to guarantee their excellence. So 
that, on the face of it, a treatise on boating is dangerous ground 
for your novice, whatever your novice’s confidence in himself 
and his own opinions. In the present instance a large part of 
the result is given over to extracts 7” exfenso from printed rules 
and regulations—including such stuff as tables of the dimen- 
sions of the boats carried by passenger steamers up to 1000 
tons and upwards. A doat¢ Mr. Winn defines as ‘a vessel that 
can be hauled up or launched from a beach’; he does not, how- 
ever, instance torpedo-boats or transatlantic cattle-boats, and 
you can picture the joy with which the owner of a modern 
half-rater would see his little cocked-hat affair ‘hauled up on 
a beach.’ But Mr. Winn is many many years behind the times, 
and has apparently never heard of the racing boats now in 
fashion ; he thinks them still of the plank-on-edge type, and 
dreams that yachts are divided into A, B, and C classes even 
now. Hence his sneers at the R.Y.A., and his sage suggestion 
that every sailing club should have a separate code of its own. 
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Of yachts and everything to do with yachts he is grotesquely 
ignorant. True, he may plead that his book is about boats ; 
but, as we have seen, what he means by a boat is at first doubt- 
ful. A fair notion, however, of his ideal can be got from internal 
evidence. ‘ For a sea-boat’ he tells you that it is ‘essential’ to 
go to one particular firm—which he names: a good firm, doubt- 
less, though rather out of the running at present. The ‘ ordi- 
nary materials’ for her ballast are dry sand, shingle, or gravel, 
and the ‘ only serious objection to water is the large amount of 
space it occupies.’ Then, ‘In yachts a cockpit is left open to 
protect the steersman and passengers’; the topmast back- 
stays ‘belay about amidships’; ‘ Make each person unsinkable 
by cork-jackets or air-belts’; ‘Each piece of ballast should 
be encased in a shell, or attached to some loose board or 
grating capable of floating it’; ‘If a heavy sea is running 
the bowsprit ought to be hauled in, because it is very liable 
to dip under the mooring cable’ ; ‘ Lowering the topmast is 
equivalent to taking in two or three reefs in the mainsail’ ; 
‘Next, take off the boom, and sail under close-reefed main- 
sail and foresail’; ‘If the gale strengthens unbend the gaff, 
and stow it aboard’ ; ‘ After reducing all sails, set to and lower 
the mast’; ‘As much light should be introduced into the 
cabins, both fore and main, as possible ; and a good supply of 
fresh air should be admitted by means of regulating ventila- 
tors’: all which should be enough to enable you to forma 
mental picture of the doat according to Mr. Winn. Under the 
head of ‘Seamanship’ you get much interesting information 
as to how such a craft should be sailed. Thus: ‘ Never allow 
your crew to sit on the gunwale’ ; also, ‘When darkness comes 
on resort to rowing,’ for it is a fact that ‘in small yacht cruising 
sailing at night should only be indulged in if there is moon- 
light’ ; moreover, ‘In a light air, a light craft may not gather 
way so readily as a large and heavy one.’ Ina following sea 
you are to keep up a press of sail to avoid the waves overtak- 
ing you; and ’tis useful to know that ‘it is a curious fact that 
the wave following the ninth, and preceding the eleventh, i 

the biggest.’ Mr. Winn is equally accurate in his detail. Flags, 
he tells you, are hoisted at sunrise ; permission may be ob- 
tained by yacht clubs and others to fly the blue ensign, with 
the addition of some distinguishing device in the fly ; all three 
ensigns (the white, blue, and red) are in use inthe navy. Then, 
‘close-hauled,’ ‘in irons,’ ‘luff, etc., are ‘terms used in refer- 
ence to the compass.’ And ‘the metal case and binnacle do 
not affect the compass, because the attraction of the metal is 
exerted symmetrically all round.’ Has the man really got an 
iron binnacle on board his giddy craft ? 

A small portion of this eccentric work is devoted to boating 
as most folk understand the term. Rowing is disposed of ina 
page or so; and about as much space is given to towing, 
including (mark this, ye boating-men !) rules for towing down- 
stream. As to sliding-seats, ‘it is a curious fact that, although 
every rowing-man asserts the advantage of the sliding over 
the fixed seats, the records fail to prove any superiority in pace 
since their introduction.’ To think how the newspaper re- 
porters and rowing handbooks have been lying ever since ! and 
what dolts Hanlan, Nickalls, and the rest must be! Boats are 
described as uvrigged instead of zmrigged, and ‘shipping’ oars 
is set down as ‘ boating’ oars. Punting is treated of in complete 
innocence of the ‘curious fact’ that there is any other means 
of making way save one; the fashionable Canadian canoe has 
never a word ; river launches are discussed without mention of 
the modern electric boat. It is only fair to say that there are 
some useful hints to the boating-man ‘ like some are.’ As thus: 
‘If you are sea-sick, go to leeward’; and in ‘changing helms- 
men (in a rowing-boat), take care to effect the change without 
capsizing the boat’; and ‘when hiring a boat to take a lady 
for a row’ (he means ‘a lydy on the warter’), ‘never select a 
light skiff, however skilful you may be.’ Is it not plain that 
in Mr. Winn’s own case the boating-man’s vade mecum is a 
boatman? 

THE TWO MARIES 
The Journal of Emily Shore. London: Kegan Paul. 

Children will throw their souls and bodies into some one 
game from Monday till Thursday, only to devote Friday and 
Saturday with unquestioning unanimity to an entirely different 
form of pastime ; and no man knows how these changes come. 
No philosopher can trace the doubt that suggests that peg- 
tops are insufferable and hop-scotch the one true light ; but 
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on a sudden the doubt arises, and peg-tops are doomed. The 
uncouthest urchin of them all would scorn to be seen with one 
while there is chalk and a paving-stone in London. And ’tis 
the same in Mayfair and in Kensington. For every section of 
society there is a hidden pendulum swinging to the impetus of 
an unknown hand, ticking that peg-tops are out and that hop- 
scotch is in. If it were not for fashion you should jog along 
steadily, and learn to know your own likes and dislikes so 
slowly! If it were not for fashion there would be no novels 
like Fohn Ward, Preacher, no garments like ‘ the coming dress,’ 
no publications like 7he Fournal of Emily Shore. 

For this is our latest craze. The jaded senses needed a 
stimulant ; and a stimulant was ‘found in the public dissection 
of private thoughts and communings with self, in the publica- 
tion from the house-tops of the secrets of the diary, in the 
tea-table discussions of Amiel’s Fournal in Time (as Mr. 
Washington Moon’s young persons call it), or of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff's dim dreams and faint imaginings. The last was a 
sublimely happy hunting-field for the sensation-seeker : for 
Marie thought and wrote of many things, and there was matter 
enough in her ¥ourna/ to furnish forth the tables of many an 
afternoon tea. And yet the public grew tired of Marie: peg- 
tops went out, hop-scotch came in. An explorer came home to 
be married in the Abbey, and people forgot the little dreamer. 
Perhaps they had heard enough of her before the new sensa- 
tion came. But her Journal did a good turn to many a man 
—yes, and to many a woman also—before its vogue departed 
altogether. It helped many people to a subject for conversa- 
tion who before were barren of small-talk; it helped not a 
few to be accepted contributors to the magazines who before 
were not accounted readable ; and lastly, it helped to raise the 
memory of Emily Shore from its silence of fifty years into the 
noise and stir of comparative notoriety. For if it had proved 
unpopular, Emily Shore’s /Journa/ would never have become 
public property ; and, indeed, we can see no sufficient reason 
why it should have become so even now. 

Emily Shore was born in 1820, and began to be a person of 
letters at an early age. She was just eight when she finished 
her Natural History, ‘an account of reptiles, birds, and quad- 
rupeds,’ complete in sixteen pages. By the time she was 
twelve she had brought to a successful issue A History of the 
Jews, with an introduction, an index, twelve original illustra- 
tions, anda map. At thirteen she followed up this work with 
A History of Greece, which, we regret to read, was abridged 
from Frederick Malkin’s work on the same subject; and 
shortly afterwards she completed the cycle by producing A 
History of Rome. Wearying a little of the past, she now 
turned her attention to the future, and evolved an imaginary 
History of England from 1840 to 2354; harked back again to 
the past in a Platonic dialogue between herself and the shade 
of Herodotus; and then dropped into poetry in two epics, 
entitled respectively Witikind the Saxon and Cosmurania. 
Meanwhile time was flying ; Emily was full fifteen and had 
not yet attempted fiction. In her sixteenth year she removed 
the reproach: Zhe Emigrant’s Tale and Devereux, in two 
volumes, were conspicuous for ‘a vividness of conception and 
a vigour of execution’ only equalled by the author’s extensive 
and peculiar knowledge of the distant countries in which her 
scenes were laid. Then Emily ended where most writers 
begin. Having exhausted history, geography, and fiction, she 
produced three volumes of poems—some of them thrown off 
from time to time between the ages of ten and nineteen. It 
was a great work for an author not yet twenty ; and you turn 
with interest to the diary of so singularly precocious a genius. 
And in truth you are not disappointed : even at eleven Emily 
is a student of human nature. There are but fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, she remarks, in Potton, her native village ; and yet 
there are thirteen public-houses, not to mention the beer-shops. 
She has definite ideas on architecture and painting. She visits 
London, and does ‘not much like the urn at the top of the 
Monument’; while the paintings on the dome of St. Paul’s 
‘are very ill-done.’ A picture of St. Stephen’s martyrdom in 
Sir Christopher's masterpiece at Walbrook ‘does not increase 
her admiration for West’: she finds the design ‘cold and 
tame’ and the colouring ‘sufficiently bad.’ She is ‘much 
pleased with the Thames,’ however. Also she does not neglect 
her botany: she finds the E77ca Tetralix at Gamlingay, and 
is aware that ‘the odorous particles of the cantharides occa- 
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sion sleep.’ Entomology is a favourite study: she can dis- 
tinguish between butterflies and moths, knowing as she does 
that the former have ‘clavated feelers.’ Literary criticism be- 
guiles her intervals ; she is (pleased to observe a pious feeling 
running throughout Spenser’s Hymn of Heavenly Love ; takes 
Sir Walter in the act of ante-dating the introduction of silk into 
England (in Zhe Lord of the Isles) ; considers that poem mis- 
named, but approves of Fx/iws Cesar because the characters 
are ‘remarkably well drawn.’ In this respect Shakespeare 
stands, in her estimation, above Virgil, who ‘does not excel in 
drawing character’; but the style of Herodotus, she feels, is ad- 
mirable, and his stories would make capital dramas. Nor is she 
backward in astronomy : she knows that the Georgium Sidus is 
at an immense distance, and that the Milky Way is nebulous 
and Saturn’s ring opaque. On his forty-third birthday she pre- 
sents her father with a little chronological history of Naples and 
Sicily up to date from the time of William of Hauteville : it 
had ‘ employed her several days in the writing.’ She is troubled 
by religious scruples, too: she is a thinker; it is natural. 
Children, she opines, rarely understand the Liturgy before they 
are eight years old: ‘if they are taught hymns and prayers 
before they perceive the meaning of them, it produces a super- 
stitious idea that they derive good from what they say.’ Emily 
is wise: but she is also candid. ‘This is not my own idea,’ 
she adds, ‘I learnt it from Whately, and must not pass it off 
as original.’ It required some courage to confess ; but Emily 
triumphed. 

And so through three hundred and fifty-one pages does this 
poor little spirit struggle, unchildlike in precocity, cramped in 
untimely development, unnatural, unhealthy, generally unplea- 
sant. And at the end you are left wondering what purpose 
is served by the publication of such a pitiful little epitome of 
such a priggish little life, and why amid all the making and 
reading of books there should be room for the making and 
reading of such a book as this. It is all to satisfy a craze: 
a craze of the day before yesterday, when the infant pheno- 
menon was in and the religious and the blood-boltered varie- 
ties of novel were out. And so to charm an idle hour this 
poor little deformed spirit is dragged from its shadow of half 
a century to dance in the glare of a moment. It would have 
been kinder and wiser to leave it at rest. 


THE SCOTTISH WOLSEY 
Cardinal Beaton, Priest and Politician. By JOHN HERKLESS, 
Minister of Tannadice. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

This is rather a sketch of the history of Scotland—chiefly 
in her relation to England—during Beaton’s life-time than a 
study of Beaton himself, whose personality is left indefinite 
and shadowy, and whose portrait is yet to paint. True, scant- 
ness of information may be pleaded, but that available might 
have been more thoroughly sifted and more fully utilised. But 
Mr. Herkless’s interest in the Cardinal as a man seems of 
the slightest ; and while he alludes, in terms becoming from 
a ‘moralist’ and a ‘preacher,’ to Beaton’s ‘immorality and 
worldliness,’ he leaves his special idiosyncrasies untouched. 
Again, his title-page contains a reference to the Cardinal as 
‘ Priest’; but the religious aspect of Beaton’s career, and even 
his ecclesiastical policy, are but dealt with indirectly. Mr. 
Herkless’s chief purpose is to eulogise Beaton’s aims as a 
politician, or rather as a priestly politician. ‘It is not often 
given to a priest,’ he remarks, ‘ who can achieve no victory by 
the splendour of his arms, to be numbered among the saviours 
of civil liberty and political independence ; yet plain historic 
truth must give to Beaton, what popular tradition refuses him, 
a place among Scotland’s greatest statesmen and among her 
patriots.’ Thata clergyman of the Reformed Kirk of Scotland 
should undertake to vindicate even the political reputation of 
the ‘ wolve,’ the ‘ bloody butcher,’ and the ‘ 
of Knox’s savage narrative, seems to betoken, so far as ecclesi- 
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astical matters are concerned, praiseworthy independence and 
liberality of judgment; nor are other qualifications awanting. 
Our author’s style is clear and precise; while he discovers 
nothing of special importance, and broaches no theory that is 
absolutely novel, he gives ample proof of study and research ; 
at the lowest, his book is an exhaustive statement of the poli- 
tical case for Beaton, so that whether its main conclusions be 
accepted or rejected its summary of the facts will remain of 
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permanent value. Besides, even if Mr. Herkless have failed 
to prove that the best side of the Cardinal’s politics is better 
than the seamy side of the politics of Knox’s coadjutors, it is 
refreshing to learn from a Scottish Churchman that the Re- 
former’s politics had a seamy side at all. 

Still, the question remains: has Mr. Herkless succeeded in 
his main purpose of vindicating the Cardinal’s title to a place 
‘among Scotland’s greatest statesmen and among her patriots’? 
The Johnsonian paradox—which almost took away the breath 
of the patriotic Bozzy—naturally occurs in this connection. Is 
patriotism indeed the last refuge of a scoundrel? At least it 
seems advisable to scrutinise the claims of all such as pose, or 
are made to pose, as political saviours. Now, Beaton’s special 
claims rest on his supposed services in preserving Scotland from 
the clutches of Henry VIII. ; but, even were these such and so 
great as they are here represented, the motives by which he was 
actuated should not have been ‘lichtlied’ as they are: to con- 
demn the English King’s and ignore the Cardinal’s appears a 
trifle inconsistent. Of course the unsupported statements of 
Beaton’s opponents may be disregarded. But what says the 
Catholic historian, Bishop Leslie? ‘He’ (the Cardinal) ‘ would 
persuade the nobility not to consent thairto’ (the treaty for a 
marriage between Mary and Prince Edward) ‘ for favour quhilk 
he buir to France, and the fear quhilk he had conceived of the 
alteraciouns of religion.’ The truth is that, however advan- 
tageous to Scotland any treaty with Henry might have been, 
it would have met with strenuous opposition from Beaton ; and 
this for the simple reason that an alliance with England meant 
destruction of the Papacy in Scotland, and therewith Beaton’s 
own downfall. He may have been more or less a patriot ; but 
no more than the Reformers had he free scope for his patriot- 
ism. Moreover, to represent him as especially patriotic is 
seriously to misread his character: the facts are more con- 
sistent with Mr. Froude’s view, that he ‘approached nearly 
to the ideal of the Romanist statesman of the age.’ But ‘be 
his motives what they may, he delivered his country from a 
terrible danger’? Here, perhaps, were greater room for dif- 
ference ; but, first, our author has not sufficiently recognised 
the substantial advantages that Henry offered, nor—admitting 
Henry’s arrogance—made adequate allowance for the neces- 
sity of guarantees for the fulfilment of the treaty ; and second, 
the corruptness of many of the Scots nobles, the weakness of 
Arran, and the supineness (or worse) of the Reformers being 
admitted, the Cardinal had himself in great part created the 
crisis which necessitated his interposition on behalf of Scot- 
tish independence. To go back to the beginning, he was 
chiefly responsible for the disaster at Solway Moss, and he 
may well have been responsible for much of the foolishness 
and weakness which incapacitated James V. from discharging 
his kingly duties. In other respects, it may be, the crisis with 
England was not designedly of his developing ; but he was a 
main source of danger from England, for the fact is that a 
chief reason why many Scots were willing to run the risk of 
the treaty was the wish to escape from the yoke of Beaton and 
Catholicism. Such considerations dispose of most of Beaton’s 
claims to a place among ‘ Scotland’s greatest statesmen.’ His 
pre-eminence, indeed, is rather among ‘ Romanist statesmen’ ; 
but even here some further differentiation seems necessary. 
Beaton, howbeit his sympathies were primarily ecclesiastical, 
was by no means a fanatic. The truth is he had compara- 
tively little interest either in religion or theology. And here be 
it remarked that our author has grievously misread a refer- 
ence in the 7yvagedy of the Cardinal, by David Lindsay, who 
‘ plainly satirises Beaton’s ignorance’: 

‘ Howbeit I was legate and cardinal, 
Little I knew therein what suld be done ; 
I understood no science spiritual, 
No more than did Blind Allan of the moon.’ 


The Cardinal was certainly not an ignoramus, but very much 
the reverse ; and Lindsay’s supposed misrepresentation is ac- 
counted for by the statement that ‘ Lindsay was... a Pro- 
testant.’ Even had Lindsay been a Protestant, such gross and 
silly libelling would still have been inexcusable, for Lindsay 
was actually a fellow-student of the Cardinal at St. Andrews 
(Beaton’s name stands next his own in the list of incorporated 
students, 1508-9). But there is no evidence that Lindsay ever 
became a Protestant, and—besides—it is clear that the words 
refer but to Beaton’s spiritual deficiencies. His ignorance of 
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‘science spiritual’ explains his policy towards the Reformers. 
Mr. Froude remarks that his ‘scent of heresy was as the sleuth- 
hound’s’; but in truth he seems to have been incapable of 
scenting it at all unless it assumed the acute form of ecclesias- 
ticaltreason. Then, to complete Mr. Froude’s figure, ‘he was 
only satisfied with blood’; but he at no time manifested such 
dreadful zeal as, for example, Mary Tudor. His severity was 
less sincere, and its results were therefore less excusable ; but 
they were also less severe and terrible. Even in respect of 
persecution he was very much influenced by mere considera- 
tions of expediency ; and thus the politician in him had some 
of the saving salt of secularism. Still, ecclesiasticism was the 
dominating note of his politics ; and, remarkable as his abilities 
as a statesman were, he forms no exception to the rule that 
the influence—whether Catholic or Protestant—of priestly in- 
terference in politics is unhealthy and baneful: is much of a 
curse and of a blessing nothing at all. 


THE PRESSGANG OF CONTROVERSY 


Lady Merton: A Tale of the Eternal City. By J. C. HEYwoop. 
London : Burns. 

Nothing can surpass the makeshift incapacity of the inci- 
dents which compose this book. They are circumstances 
which have some time served for fine treatment, and may some 
time do so again. Here they lie vacuous, like clothes robbed 
of the body that once filled them ; you may still observe the 
wrinkles of their owner’s impress, but a touch of the finger 
—and collapse ensues. Sir Henry Merton, a widower and a 
Baronet, tall, straight, supple, distinguished by grace of move- 
ment, resulting from evenly developed muscles, took advantage 
of an early page in the first volume to offer love to a poor 
but distinguished poetess. His manner of love-making was 
singular. He declared his passion with emotion that seemed 
to fuse into one motive all the powers of his being, irradiat- 
ing his eyes, his whole fcountenance, making him look like a 
god for ever youthful, who had chosen then and there to re- 
veal himself. The natural and only proper result was matri- 
mony, and the youthful god and the poetess left England for 
the Continent. In Rome their horses ran away with them, 
and they were saved by a tall, powerful man who calmed the 
horses—in Mr. Heywood’s expressive language—we don’t know 
how : it was like magic—they are safe! The tall man proved, 
after the investigation of his card, to be Mr. Tellifer, U.S.A., one 
who observes somewhat later that more than half his people are 
noble, but that titles of nobility are not granted, to prevent 
frauds practised in Europe: which, as the youthful god inno- 
cently remarked, is a very original way of looking at it ; and 
which, as all must agree, puts a seal on the nationality of J. C. 
Heywood. In his previous career the youthful god, after the 
fashion of such, had begotten a small demon called Vivy. Of 
this person it is recorded that her red hair was itself a cyno- 
sure ; at the same time she possessed no quality of a coquette; 
she would have disdained, as a Barmecide feast, from a dis- 
tance, with artificial heat to warm, singe, melt a victim, or 
gradually to draw him on by the magic fascinations of droop- 
ing lids, the graceful witchery of apparent concealment, and the 
ravishing insinuation of consciously unconscious posture. By 
the arts of this Barmecide feast the youthful god was persuaded 
that his wife had done evil with a priest. Whereupon he took 
to drink ; or—as Mr. Heywood to demonstrate familiarity calls 
it—to B. and S. The distinguished poetess under such an 
accusation fled from the house of the youthful god with nothing 
on her head but her glorious hair—you see how pointedly the 
weapons of the devil are employed—and incontinently turned 
Roman Catholic. She had been prepared for the event by the 
conversation of Mr. Tellifer, U.S.A., whose memory was used 
to serve him through pages of Green’s History of the English 

eople and other important works. The side incidents of the 
story need not here be told ; they are old situations reflected, 
as it were, in spherical mirrors, distorted and grotesque. Apart 
from these there is an infant who had entwined his fibres 
(whatever they may be) round the very vitals of his parents ; a 
royal Scandinavian prince, with which handsome and gallant 
youth Lady Merton had the honour of dancing before she had 
been half-an-hour in the room ; a lady who aimed a savage blow 
with her fan at a harmless banker; and a ride against a flood, 
savouring of a greater than even J. C. Heywood, U.S.A. 
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The briefest words may suffice for the controversial side of 
the book. On the one hand, Mr. Heywood has studied with 
care the chief points of distinction between High Churchmen 
and Roman Catholics, and it would be indeed sometimes diffi- 
cult to say—from isolated passages—to which body he belongs. 
But it is the presentation of the controversy which is utterly 
futile and vain. The device of putting his chief argument into 
the mouth of a Freethinker, who may therefore be supposed to 
speak without prejudice, is so patent and so cheap that the 
warmest sympathiser with Mr. Heywood’s cause must be 
driven to gnash his teeth in the witness of so impotent a con- 
ception. And, however forcible may be or may not be that 
argument, such a sympathiser, if he be honest, must blush to 
observe the trick which effects that the other side should be 
presented with so self-conscious a feebleness of diction ; as 
when Sir Henry Merton is made to answer triumphantly : ‘We 
had St. Joseph of Arimathea to found our English Church be- 
cause St. Peter and all the Apostles were Roman Catholics.’ 
That is the language of a vacant imbecile, not of a youthful 
god. From such a book, then, to make a brief repetition, no 
good can come to any man. The writing is always inadequate 
and sometimes delirious; the incidents are second-hand, the 
characterisation is forced and unconvincing ; and the contro- 
versy into the service whereof the novel is pressed, though in 
itself often learned and laboured, is spoiled by unfair and 
weakly pranks. Moreover, it is recorded in these pages of the 
American race that they are ‘a chaste people.’ 


SECOND-HAND VERSE 

It involves no paradox to say that the minor poet is most 
readable when least he strains after originality. Having little 
to say, the chances are that he will try to say it to the best 
advantage, and so, as Théo pointed out, in the end he will be 
able to say something. Sometimes, of course, such an one will 
have it ‘borne in upon him’ to publish, and this is always a 
mistake ; but you had rather read a dozen volumes like the 
Charybdis (London : Eden) of Mr. H. M. Waithman, with whom 
matter hardly counts, than a single page of Pictures in Rhyme 
(London : Longmans), by Mr. Arthur Kennedy, which contains 
naught of note but four illustrations by Maurice Grieffenhagen, 
reproduced bya sinfully ugly process. Mr. Waithman can play 
you the mocking-bard with the best of them. One of his num- 
bers recalls a famous and delightful parody : ‘ Look on my face ; 
my name is Used-To-Was.’ Another—perhaps his best— 
is a really successful attempt to produce such effects as Poe 
brought off in Ze Bel/s. The meaning is not clear nor the 
expression precise, but the rhyme is rich, and the rhythm satis- 
fies. Such experiments are justified of success. It is only 
by a resolution to set technical excellence before all else that 
Mr. Waithman has been able to work off a particularly merry 
Aubade or to sing as lightly as he has of Haymaking (which 
has an Elizabethan ring); or to express almost inevitably the 
pathos of Alone. He would have been better advised to publish 
a smaller book; and he must beware of ‘ damnable iteration,’ 
especially in vowel sounds. But let him be his own severest 
critic, and even his fluency will be harmless. Mr. Kennedy, as 
if to point the contrast, has set himself as his own law before 
his eyes; or, as he might rather choose to put it, takes ‘a 
feverish delight’ in his own fancies. Metrically he starts where 
Browning and Whitman left off: 


. « . Asmoky glare 

Of torches, which jaundice the lower air 

And blacken the forehead of heaven.’ 

If by any chance he should elect to write in a stanza which has 
been used before, it is odds but he will vary it several times 
ata gasp. His notion of a ‘picture in rhyme’ is a story with 
a very abrupt and unnecessary conclusion—as in Madame la 
Pompadour, or The Coastguard, or the mystical imbecilities 
of The Sale of the World: 


‘ Broad brow, scanty locks o’er a thin, pallid face ; 
Eyes lit with deep eagerness, beaming with grace 
From a strong-seated learning.’ 

The Fountain of Youth (London : Stock), by Eugene Lee- 
Hamilton, is described as ‘a fantastic tragedy’: which label 
does the author wrong, since it leads his reader to imagine him 
another Beddoes grinning through the horse-collar. Except 
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for the introduction of choruses and tedious ballads, there is 
nothing fantastic about Zhe Fountain of Youth: on the con- 
trary, it is remarkable for rather pedestrian good sense. ’Tis 
all of Ponce de Leon, who went to Florida in search of the 
Fount that should make him young again. He is betrayed by 
his lieutenant, an academic villain, into the hands of the Indians, 
and his daughter Rosita is sacrificed by them to the Flower of 
Cruelty, that terrific deity. The love of Rosita for Florestan 
(the chief mate : hommage a Clark Russell) makes a pretty by- 
plot. Except in the last act, the story is told rapidly and in 
flowing verse by no means difficult to read ; nor is it at all 
hindered by the choruses in which spirits of Youth, Age, and 
Mockery sing the tunes of a certain volume of Poems and 
Ballads. The characters are well drawn but something com- 
monplace. The sketch of Ferdinand of Arragon is the best 
thing in the play; and the second of Agrippa’s ballads and 
the drinking-song in the fourth act have not a little spirit. 

Mr. ‘Fred’ Henderson, the author of By the Sea (London: 
Unwin) has also drawn upon his Swinburne—the Swinburne of 
the democratic aberration. It is Mr. Henderson’s hope to 
kindle ere he die some torch which, thrust by passion’s hand 
among the grainless chaff of damned hypocrisy, shall set the 
worthless rottenness aflame, with such a burning that not all the 
power of tyrants and their priests (‘ gold-bought,’ of course) that 
hour shall keep the retribution from their shame. And were it 
not that in his inmost heart a great hope lives to see the coming 
day, how gladly would Mr. Henderson clasp death and depart, 
and on his wings to silence make his way! What you regret 
is that he did not make his way to silence before he published 
this ineffably silly book, which is full of the old weary jargoning 
about sleeping giants (Labour), and souls not hell itself could 
soil blacker than their own hue (Capital), ‘of kings and priests 
gone down as they that are now shall go, of the arm of the 
spoiler broken and the tyrant’s strength brought low.’ Not for- 
getting the classic vision of Mammon set high on a throne: 

‘ While to her seat the prostrate nations come, 

Sue for her rice and barter for her rum.’ 
The last lines are Thackeray’s, but they express the idea better 
than many pages of Henderson. 

‘Democritus Senior’ is apparently an illiterate Liberationist 
of the baser sort, who has written a set of Rhymes for the People 
(Bedford : Hullat), compared to which Mr. Gerald Massey’s 
political maunderings are reasonable and poetic. Chiefly the 
thoughts of this Democritus—he means Democrates—roll upon 
subjects ecclesiastical and incomprehensible to the peddling 
provincial intellect. He is a Keble of the dissidence, a New- 
man of Nonconformity, and psalmodises on ritual—with due 
care for grammar and history : 

‘ We want not those performers 
Who play their mountebanks, 
In Ritualistic churches 
And have the Papist’s thanks . . 


It is a similar sort of thing, 
We see in Moslem rites, 
And doubtless from this source have come 


These Christian worship sights.’ 
On ‘the social question’ Democritus cares to exhibit himself 
in pleasant guise : 

‘ One thing there is that me affects 
And I dislike to see, 
It is the lords and all such like 

Living in luxury.’ 
And so on for page after page : specially printed for circulation 
in large quantities. As the editor of a cheap reprint of Zhe 
Anti-Jacobin remarked, these mischievous productions are 
cheaply got up and distributed free, while saner works are 
beyond the purse of the average working-man; nor have 
ninety years taken all the truth out of his statement. 

A Light Load (London: Mathews), by Dollie Radford, is 
excessively trivial. The heaviest things in the pack are sets of 
congratulatory verses to Mr. Augustine Birrell (of Odzter Dicta) 
and Miss Olive Schreiner. As for Mr. Thomas Henery, the 
author of Jz Middle Harbour (London: Kegan Paul), he has 
mistaken his material. Once at least in the life-time of every 
good Australian the temptation comes to emulate the riding 
ballads of Adam Lindsay Gordon—those ballads which now 
and again reach a certain height of poesy, while the rush and 
sweep of their long line always overpowers criticism for the 
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time. Mr. Henery, who has an eye for situation and scenery 
and can tell a story without blinding you by details, might have 
done his work impressively in prose; as it is, you read it as 
prose, for his verse is so halting as to be naught. Yet even 
with this qualification his book is well worth reading. Zhe 
Sguatter of ’68 contains the best description we have met of 
drought on an Australian sheep-farm : conventionalised, indeed, 
and distorted by the process of squeezing into rhyme, but lucidly 
arranged and justly expressed. Pzoneers is a masterly study of 
cowardice and flight, original and spirited, albeit ruined by the 
absence of accomplishment. Mr. Henery may yet do distin- 
guished work ; probably the short story is his natural vehicle. 


NEW FICTION 

Australia has her Rolf Boldrewood, and why not the Cape 
her Bertram Mitford? He has come to curdle the blood of 
the mother-land. For he tells that black-browed Herbert 
Custance, wishing his wife in heaven, thought he had sent her 
thither when he bumped her head on the corner of the side- 
board ; which seemed to justify his dignified retirement to a 
haunted farm in South Africa. He played hermit there, with 
a decent Dutch ‘spook’ for company, till he rescued a tooth- 
some morsel (named Ida) from the jaws of wild-dogs. In some 
chapters of crack shooting, general heroism, and particular 
flirtation, he emerged from his shell and wed this morsel ; and 
after three months of lurid and portentous bliss he went from 
home in spook-weather, when some one had poisoned the house- 
dogs. The thunder rolled at midnight, and a bushman he had 
stock-whipped entered by the window with a chopper at the 
last stroke of the hour, and straightway covered the parlour 
chairs with Ida’s heart’s-blood. Appearing at dawn, as per 
presentiment, Custance gave chase and ran his quarry to earth 
at the spook’s cave. Conquering in a wrestle that made the 
foam fly from their lips, he bound the bushman—presumably 
with his neck-tie—and heaped coals of fire upon his legs until 
death left only the regret that, his foe not being a centipede, 
there was no more of him to roast. At the cave’s mouth he 
was arrested for bigamy, his first wife having returned to life ; 
wherefore he dug himself out of gaol with the broken blade of 
his pen-knife, and, wisely, was never heard of more, save in a 
flying visit to the spot where the fragments of his Number Two 
reposed. What weather there is in South Africa! It keeps 
step with every mood of the hero’s mind, arm-in-arm with the 
scenery, which adapts its features to the emotions with the 
facility of an artist's model. This alone were worth writing 
about ; and there was also Mr. Mitford’s gift—his gift of turn- 
ing to lead whatever he touches. So deadly dull is he that a 
drop of him squeezed into the end of this brilliant century 
should precipitate respectability. If Zhe Wetrd of Deadly 
Hollow (London: Sutton Drowley) should be this drop in 
time, Bertram Mitford will not have lived in vain. 

The true heroine of Miss Devereux, Spinster (London : Long- 
mans) was a maiden lady who held that all well-being, physical 
and moral, depended on the comfort of the nether extremities. 
As guardian to a niece and a nephew, Evelyn and Sir Cyril, 
she sought to imbue them with her darling theories. But 
Evelyn rebelled and married a doting old General, who per- 
mitted her to wade as she pleased, even in satin slippers. And 
Cyril, for a time a pattern boy, one direful day got ankle-deep 
in slush; and having tasted blood, so to speak, he became as 
bold as a young lion, and absolutely refused to remove his 
soiled leathers although besought with loquacity—ay, and with 
tears—by his solicitous aunt. But Nemesis dogged these heed- 
less youngsters. One evening Evelyn’s foolish husband went 
a-walking without taking any special precautions against damp, 
and he was found lying in a field with his feet wet and his 
spirit fled. As for Sir Cyril, he loved a tiny, chubby girl called 
Em ; but just after he had offered to share his title with her, 
he encountered her papa, who, not having had the benefit in 
early life of Miss Devereux’s advice, had unfortunately con- 
tracted the habit of getting wet—within. On this particular 
occasion he was so disgustingly soaked that the baronet trans- 
ferred his matrimonial offer to Jean, the sort of girl a merciful 
Providence reserves as a tit-bit for a goody-goody hero. She 
wore ugly frocks and always spoke the truth. Her father was 
a clergyman in whom wisdom and dryness might have been 
expected ; but even he arose from a bed of influenza and fared 
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forth into a night-fog, whence he returned voiceless. It was 
only after devotedly lugging his prospective father-in-law over 
half the globe in search of adry spot whereon to rest the sole of 
his invalid slipper that Cyril, who certainly paid dearly for his 
boyish follies, was able to sit down with his wife by his side and 
his feet on the fender for life. The moral is presented forcibly, 
albeit unconsciously ; and so Miss Devereux, Spinster, ought 
to be of more service than scores of medical works. 

The new ‘Gyp’ is, as ‘Gyp’ herself might say, ¢vés vecu. Once 
more she has deserted the chopped dialogue of her grand 
manner, and ume Passionnette (Paris: Lévy) is writ in that 
fluent prose, restrained and concise, which she knows how 
to adapt to art as well as she knew how to vivify the dots 
and dashes, the odd clauses and unvowelled words, of Pari- 
sian conversation. Of course the habit of writing comedy 
remains, and here you have wit that flashes, and irony that 
stings, and humour that comes like rain on the mown grass. 
The tale is a tragedy—the tragedy of a femme de luxe—as 
a witty critic described the only woman known to /a vie 
Parisienne. Liane de Gueldre has passed her thirty years 
without knowing what it is to love. She falls into a passion for 
one Jean de Guibray, a model of the respectabilities, calculat- 
ing, cold, unconsciously an artist in the spiritual brutalities, 
who has set his soul on hunting, and loves Liane when she is 
at hand only, because he fancies that she has had ‘ adventures.’ 
His ability to misconceive naturally, to wound her gracefully, is 
merely genius that knows not its power; and the descriptions 
of Liane’s lonely sufferings are complete—not a word wasted, 
not an emotion weakened by washing down by analysis to a 
sensibility. Never has ‘Gyp’ observed so closely the heart 
that beats under delicate draperies, never has she mingled 
laughter and tears in so accomplished a fashion. The minor 
characters are simple ‘notes’: yet of these the malicious 
Jacques is all compact of life, and Yvonne is a pleasant girl to 
know—for when she will ‘Gyp’ can draw girls admirably. 
Jean, however, stands beside M. d’Alali or ‘ Lui,’ and Liane 
will certainly not be forgotten while men remember Paulette. 
And that says everything. 

Mr. F. W. Bain loves to tell sad stories of the death of 
kings. In Dmitri he showed that he knows some modern his- 
tory, and was on the way to see deeply into character ; also, 
in spite of its exasperating division into chapters and sub- 
chapters, its cocksureness and its irritating style, Dwztr7 was 
a promising novel. The same criticism would suit 7réachery 
(London: Percival) if Dmztri had never been written. Here 
Mr. Bain trots out his knowledge of another period—that 
of Pedro the Cruel, or, as he would have it, the Much Be- 
trayed. There is some character in the book; there are the 
same inexplicable divisions of chapters and sub-chapters—nay, 
on occasion Mr. Bain falls into the manner of Froissart: to 
say nothing of once fancying his story as a tragedy in five acts. 
But he had the sense to give that up, in return for which civility 
to the reviewers we will not tell tales about his style, nor about 
his imitation of Omar Khayydm. His appendix on Pedro and 
the historians is uncritical. He that would damage the con- 
clusions of other writers must not lose his temper in print. 
Also it were well that facts rather than opinions be employed 
toconvince. We know about five hundred’sentences in Mérimée 
more ‘stamped with genius’ than the bundle of adjectives Mr. 
Bain quotes. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
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Chapman. 
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vols. 
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FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY 
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With 27 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. ed 
‘Mr. Hutchinson has successfully carried out a difficult design on an admirable 
plan, and has adhered to that plan throughout. His sketch of historical geology 
has a genuine continuity.'—Saturday Review. 


CHARTS OF THE CONSTELLATIONS, By Artuur 
Cottam, F.R.A.S. Popular Edition on a Reduced Scale, with 3 additional 
Key Maps and an Introduction and Notes. Bound as an Atlas, half-roan, or 
loose in Portfolio. Size, 15 in. by 22. Price One Guinea. 

‘The star atlas of Mr. Cottam is far superior to all its predecessors. The plan 

of appropriating a map to a constellation renders them exceedingly handy for a 

systematic study of the heavens.’—G/ode. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other Lectures. 
A Sequel to ‘The Fairyland of Science.’ By ARABELLA B. Buck ey (Mrs. 
nego Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly roo Illustrations, 6s. ; bound in 
calf, 115. 

‘A sequel to that very delightful book ‘‘ The Fairyland of Science,” and deals with 
the marvels revealed by the telescope, the microscope, and the photographic camera. 
For young people of scientific tastes a better book could not be a than this. The 
author's exposition is perfectly clear and simple. She possesses the art of interesting 
the young in matters remote from their ordinary experience, and of rendering com- 





plex questions perfectly intelligible to children. The chapter on the spectroscope, 
for instance, and that en v olcanoes, are models of luminous, unpedantic, yet strictly 
scientific interpretation of natural laws and phenomena. T he work is illustrated with 
many beautiful engravings. —Saturday Review. 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Fairyland of Science. Twenty-Third Thousand, Cloth 
extra, 6s.; calf, 115. 

Life and Her Children. Thirteenth Thousand. Cloth extra, 
6s.; calf, 11s. 

Winners in Life’s Race. 2 vols., cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

Short History of Natural Science. Fourth Edition. Cloth 
extra, 8s. 6d. ; calf, 14s. 

Botanical Tabies for the Use of Junior Students, New 
and Revised Edition. 1s. 6d. 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF COUNTY GUIDES. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, etc. 


Bedfordshire. By A. J.Foster,M.A. | London (Round About). By the 
Cambridgeshire. By A.G. Hitt, | _ Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. 
3.A. tame (Through). By the Rev. 
Chatinel Islands, ByG.P. Bevan, | W. J. Lorrie, B.A. 
S.S. | Norfolk. By Water Rye. 
Cama. By Ww. H. TREGELLAS. Somersetshire, By R. N. Worth, 
Der vesenire. 3y R. N. Worth, 


EG.s. 
Devon, North. By R. N. Wortn, 
Devon, South. By R. N. Wortn, Worth. 
F.G.S Sussex. By G. F. Cuampers, 
Dorsetshire. By R. N. Wortn, | _F.R.A.S 
F.G.S. Warwickshire. By G. P. Bevan, 
English Lake District. By H. I. 


F. G.S 
Suffolk. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, 


PR bol By G. P. Bevan and R. N. 


F.S.S. 


JENKINSON. | Wiltshire. By R. N. Wo: a, F.G.S. 
Essex. By E. Watrorp, M.A. Worcestershire. By R. N. Wort, 
Gloucestershire. By R. N. Worth, | 

F.G.S. | Wye (The) and its Neighbour- 


Hampshire. By G. P. Bevan and hood. By G. P. Bgvan, F.S.S. 


WorTH. Yorkshire (East and North 
Hertfordshire By A. J. Foster, Riding). By G. P. Bevan and R.N. 
WortTH. 
_— By G. P. Bevan and R. N. | Yorkshire dened Riding). By 
WorTH G. P. Bevan, F.S.S 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


¥- ap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, etc. 
English Lakes. Eighth Edition, with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic 
Views, 75. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d.; Smaller 
Guide, 3s. 6d. 
Also, in Five Sections, separately :—Cuestrer, LLANDUDNO, Bettws-y-Coep and 
Snowpvon, DoLGELty and BALA, ABERYSTWITH and LLANGOLLEN. 
With Maps, boards, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Isle of Man. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall and Neighbour- 
hood. With Map, ss. 
SPECIAL HANDBOOKS. _ . 
Norway. Witson’s Handy Guide. New Edition. Revised to 
1891, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. ; 
German Rivers. Camping Voyages. By ARTHUR A. MAC- 
DONELL. 20 Maps, cloth, ros. 6d. 
Canary Islands. By JoHN WuitrorD. 7 Maps and 25 Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 7s. 6d. Bi 
Madeira : Its Scenery and How to See It. By ELLEN M. TAYLOR. 
Map and Plan, etc., cloth, 7s. 6d. 








LONDON: 


EDWARD STANFORD, 326 & 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


Tourist Catalogue, 56 pp., post-free for Penny Stamp. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


STRAY VERSES. By Rosert Lorp 


HOUGHTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Just out, 


MARCIA: A Novel. By. W. E. Nornis. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S EARLY 
LIFE AND POLITICAL CAREER DOWN TO 1827. 
By C. S. PARKER, M.P. Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


JENNY LIND’S LIFE, 1820-1851. 


By CANON Scott HOLLAND and W. S. ROCKSTRO. 
Portraits and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32s. 


A PUBLISHER AND HIS 
FRIENDS: Memoir and Correspondence of John Murray. 
By SAMUEL SMILES. Portraits. Fourth Thousand. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 32s. 


CAPTAIN YOUNGHUSBAND 
ON THE QUEEN’S COMMISSION : How to Prepare 
for it; How to Obtain it; and How to Use it. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


COMPLETION OF THE DIC- 
TIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D.,'W. WAYTE, M.A., 
and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. [llustrations. 2 Vols. (Vol. Il. just out.) 
Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. each. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FERGUS- 
SON’S ARCHITECTURE, L THE MODERN STYLES. 
With a Special Account of the Architecture of America. 
By Professor ROBERT KERR. Third Edition. With 330 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. 





[ Just out. 


Il. INDIAN AND EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. New and Cheaper 


Edition. With 400 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
[ Just out. 


LONDON: PAST AND PRE- 


SENT; Its History, Associations, and Traditions. By 
H. B. WHE ATLEY, F.S.A. Based on Cunningham’s Hand- 
book. Library Edition. 3 Vols. Medium 8vo. £3) 35 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF 
SIDNEY GILCHRIST THOMAS, INVENTOR. 
Edited by R. W. BURNIE. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 
gs. 


DR. SALMON’S HISTORICAL 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo. 9s. [ Just out. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE: 
ESTHER VANHOMRIGH, (Chaps XII.—XIV.) MARGARET 
L. Woops. 
THE NATIONAL MONUMENT FOR MAZZINI. Kart BLIND. 
SOME TRANSLATIONS OF HEINE BY THE LATE LADY 
DUFF GORDON (LUCIE). JANET Ross, 
WHAT THE BAG CONTAINED. An Incident of Ninety-eight. 
GREAT STEAMSHIP LINES. Mor ey ROBERTs. 
BEGUN IN JEST. (Chaps. XII., XIII.) Mrs. NEWMAN, 
ESSAYS IN THE OBVIOUS. Part II. Horace HUTCHINSON, 
ROYAL ACADEMY, THE NEW GALLERY, and THE PARIS 


SALON. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES OF THE MONTH, LIBRARY 
List. 


JOHN MURRAY, pe Street. 
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SMITH ELDER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


‘A bright pares suggestive book.’ — Times. 


Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR’S MEMOIR of ROBERT BROWNING 


Now Ready, with Portrait, and Steel Engraving of Mr. Browning’s Study in 
De Vere Gardens, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 


New VOLUME OF Poems By Miss Emity H. HICKEY. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MICHAEL VILLIERS, IDEALIST; and 


other Poems. By Emiry H. Hickey, Author of ‘ Verse-Tales, Sesten and 
Translations,’ ‘ A Sculptor ; and other Poems,’ etc. 


New Volume of Smith, Elder & Co.’s POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
Immediately, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THYRZA. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
‘Demos,’ ‘A L ae Morning,’ ‘ The Nether World,’ etc. 
ow Ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 9 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 


Containing ‘THE WHITE COMPANY,’ ‘by A. Conan Doyce, Author of 
* Micah Clarke,’ Chaps. 15 to 17—‘ ON THE FRENCH-SWISS FRONTIER’ 
—‘A HOMILY’—‘THE KING’S LUCK’—‘THE LABOUR CANDI- 
DATE’—‘A LAMENT’—‘OUR THRUSHES ’'—‘ EIGHT DAYS,’ by the 
Author of ‘ The Touchstone of Peril,’ Chaps. 34 to 36. 


New Vols. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Popular 2s. & 2s. 6d. Libraries, 


Fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; or in limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HEAPS OF MONEY. By W. E. Nornts, 


Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ ‘ No New Thing,’ etc. 


*,* MR. NORRIS'S NOVELS. “MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC,’ ‘NO NEW 
THING,’ ‘MATRIMONY,’ ‘ ADRIAN VIDAL,’ can also now be supplied, 


in limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Author of 


Crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PARIAH. By F. 


*Vice-Versa, ‘A Fallen Idol,’ ‘ The Giant's Robe,’ etc. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
EIGHT DAYS: A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


3y R. E. Forrest, Author of ‘ The Touchstone of Peril.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
‘A thoroughly satisfactory book.’—7imes. 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


NEW GRUB STREET. By Georce Gissina, 


- 
Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘ Thyrza,’ ‘A Life's Morning,’ ‘ The Nether World,’ etc. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


* Mr. Gissing’s writing is bright and strong, his humour is delightful, and his satire 
is easy and yet restrained.’— The Speaker. 
London: SMITH ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
SECOND SERIES. 
Ready Shortly. Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY 
MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 
Just Ready, Price 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE REBELLION 


OF 1745-46. 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, 
New Edition, with Index. 

Price 2s. 6d. 
TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS. 

New Edition. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 

47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; AND EDINBURGH. 











Now Ready. Third Ex lition, 5s. 


A BOOK OF VERSES 


By W. E. HENLEY. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Price 5s. 





Anstey, Author of | 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS T0 NORTH WALES 


LETTER FROM HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


‘Sir Henry Ponsonsy is commanded by the QUEEN to thank Mr. DARLINGTON 
for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her M AJESTY. 
‘Nothing better could be wished for.’—British Weekly. 
‘ Far superior to ordinz my: Guides.’—London Gaty Chronicle. 


BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S, 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 870. 30 Lllustrations. One Shilling. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


A Handbook to the course of the Dee—Chester, Wrexham, Ruabon, Llangollen, 
Corwen, Bala, and Festiniog, with special contributions from His Excellency E. j. 
PHELPs, late American Minister; Professor JouN Ruskin, LL.D.; Ropert 
3ROWNING, the Poet; A. W. KINGLAKE, the Historian; and Sir THEODORE 
Martin, K.C.B. 


Crown 8vo. 20 Illustrations. One Shilling. 
CARDIGAN BAY AND THE NORTH WALES 
GOLDFIELD. 


A Handbook to Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, the Snowdonian District, 
Dolgelly, and the North Wales Goldfield, with Contributions from A. W. KINGLAKE, 
the Historian; the Very Rev. W. WaLsHAM How, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wakefield ; 
and other Distinguished Writers. 


Crown 8vo. Sixpence each. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the Vale of Llangollen. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the North Wales Coast. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of Rhy! and the Vale of Clwyd. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, and Mosses of Bettws-y-Coed, Trefriw, and Festiniog. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses of Aberystwith and Cardigan Bay. 


The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses of Snowdon, Lilanberis, and the Welsh 
Coast. 


LLANGOLLEN : RALPH DARLINGTON. 
Lonpon: ROPER & DROWLEY, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C . J. ADAM & 
SONS; W. H. SMI H & SON. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 








RARE OLD ‘WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) ppinpurc 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, — f 2DINBURGH. 





THE DEW YABLE DECORATION 


‘GLOIRE DE DIJON’ ROSE 
FLOWER-~HOLDERS. 


Charming Effect. 
New Colours, 


JOHN FORD & CO. 
CHINA AND GLASS SHOWROOMS, 


39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


R:. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


InviTEs Inspecti: n of his High-class Collectio a of Ol 1 English, sty om and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, C hi imir 1g Clos ks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mz ats, E ngravings and Bric-a- Br: Ac. 








MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 
11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


i) SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Awarded Grand Diploma of Honour, Edin., 1890; 2 Prize Medals, Paris, 1889 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 
] s do H ii) i d— 
fades - nie ‘: Boast ot ie per Pam 
tlemen's 3s. 3d. ue Gentlemen's 3s. 11d 
t ‘The Cambrics of ROBINSON 
Ol -™ “*¢ “y ments the POCKET: ( LE AVER have a world-wide 
FREDERICK OF GERMANY. fame.’—Queen. 


Embroidered endian hiefs, in all the latest styles, from 1s, to 20s. each, 
also of Linens, Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, etc. etc. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND. 





SAMPLES & PRICE LISTS POST FREE 
43 ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. H AN D KE 
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ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AW: ARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
Names must be entered before June 20. 


For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION. 
HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 1891. 
Place. Name. Marks, 
Third . . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. Dangar (Gazetted 13th Hussars) . . 1841 
Cavalry—Lieut. W. B. Glossop (Gazetted 5th Dragoon Guards). . 1733 
(Only two sent up.) 
MILITIA LITERARY, APRIL 1801. 
Place. Name. Marks. 
mth «se 6 6 Ue Be Boies 5 a 6 eh ee ee 


SUCCESSES 1890 :— 

Place. Name. Marks. 
*20th . . Infantry—Lieut. C.C. B. Tew . . 1774 
**46th . . Infantry—Lieut. E. F. Holden . . 1705 
gist. . Infantry—Mr.G. L. Paget . . . 7365 Sandhurst Compet. 
8ist . . Infantry—Mr. F.C. Dobbs . . . 7281 . Sandhurst Compet. 
f Qualified for Commissions on 

1st . . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter i Re-examination at Sand- 
sth . . Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin... ( hurst, July 1890 (only two 








Militia Compet. 
Militia Compet. 


sent up). 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, sth Dublin Fusiliers . . 3217. . Militia Literary 
(only one sent up). 
"Mr. C.. Black . ° P . - Sandhurst Prelim. 


Lieut. Arthur & Bec kett, Antrim Artille “ry Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, 3d Leicestershire Regiment ‘i Sandhurst Prelim. 
(all subjects, after nine weeks’ residence only). 

The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :— 

(a) All the highest educational advantages of town, without its distractions, offered 
in a healthy country place. 

(4) The Militia Military Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E. (Fortification and Topography), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics). 

* Successful first time. 

** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 

in each case. 
Terms and references on application to— 
J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERV ICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 


D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowneg, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisu, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R. N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C. B. , 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began April 25. 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


JFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. od., 3s. 9d., 


4s. od., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. rid., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. od. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.. -Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. 3 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 











Dotel & Mypdropathic 


Ennouncements. 


PLL SSP LDS PLL LDP LLL LDL LLL LLP PPL LP PLP PPP PEP PP 


LONDON. 


Hotel Windsor, 


Victoria STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TRICALLY LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day Aanp NIGHT 
Moderate 1 ariff Table d’Hote at Separate Tables, from 6.30 te 8.30 (open to 
non-residents). Turkish and Swimming Baths. Inclusive Terms, from 12s. per day. 


J: R. C LE AV E & CO., Proprietors. 
‘LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


~PorTLAND Prace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable. convenient, and healthy local lity. Artesian 
Vell Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 








___ Hotels in the Kingdom. 


GRAND CANARY. 
Hotel Santa Catalina. 


Facing the sea, beautiful gardens, every modern improvement, Now Open, under 
new management. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Resident English physician 
and nurse. English Church service. 

Address—Canary Islands Co., Ltd., 1 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 














[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LintTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 


MADRAS, : F = BATAVIA, ‘ . Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . : ~ BRISBANE, . : = 
RANGOON, . P re ROCKHAMPTON, . a 
KURRACHEE, ‘ sg ZANZIBAR, . ‘ Bs 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA, 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gr AY, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
L above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
(F. GREEN & CO.; 
Managers—4 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. LONDON, E.C. 





PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNICHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY’S STEAMSHIPS 


*CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons Reaister, ANDO GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons REGISTER, 
Leaving London 19th JUNE, for 27 days. 1st JULY, rx be a a3d JULY, 
for 27 days. 5th AUG., for23 days. Calling at Leith twod lays later. 

The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘Inner Lead,’ #.¢., inside the fringe 
of Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securing smooth w ater, and on the first 
three trips the North Cape will be reached while the sun is above the horizon at 
midnight. The Cdismborazo and Garonne are fitted with el ectric light, electric 
bells, hot and ox baths, etc. 

. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, 
Managers—} ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 

For Passage apply to the latter Firm. LONDON, E.C. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 





SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea herr 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


[June 6, 1891 


— 














Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 


ANGERS 


PRICE FROM 
aia’ SINGER'S ea, 40 


OR ON HIRE 


TEN per Cent. At easy weekly payments 
Discount with option of purchase. 
for Cash. 


Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis. 


Liberal Allowance 
= MACHI N ES 
Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 








MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONGEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK . ke a 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE e saeaaaiaetiel — — 





DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING, EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory-FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


SI OA EL GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
wm GUL LEA BEROBR || roternational Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 








TRANKINS 7S) i NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 
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(Same as used by Lorp SAuispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12to20iby45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 
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CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN’S CORK MAT. 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 





WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGtas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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